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WHEN EVENING CAME RUPERT FOUND HIMSELF BESIDE NORAW, 


£ 


NORAH’S GUARDIAN. 





PROLOGUE. 

‘A Doctor, a doctor, I want an English 
doctor, do you understand ? ” and Miss Dutton, a 
stout well-dressed Englishwoman, whose usually 
horid, good-humoured face was now pale with 
(right and clouded with anxiety, looked implor- 
Wey at the padrone of the “ Acquila,” the little 
‘an at Bordeghese, where she and her niece were 
stopping. 

4 “But Signora,” returned the man, looking 
‘rightened himself, and spreading out his broad, 
‘ot hands deprecatingly, “there is no Hoglish 
Gostor here ; we have a good apothecary, Sor 
Antonio, but——-” ‘ 

; “Ab! I have no faith in your apothecary,” re- 
‘urned the lady, impatiently. “ And the Signorina 
s very Ul—the fever has—-~” 

_ At the sound of the word “fever” the padrone 
Yevame agitated ; fever was a dreaded ailment 
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| 
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in Bordeghese, he did not like to hear that “| 
guest of his—one of the inmates of the Acquila, 


the healthiest, cleanest, best-conducted hotel on 
this side Venice, had fever. 

“But Siguora, Sor Antonio is a clever 
man.” 

“Yes, but I tell you I want an English 


doctor,” reiterated the lady in a tearful yet | 
commanding voice, as if she believed that the | 
poor padrone could, if he would, produce a full- | 


blown English M.D, for her satisfaction, “I 
hate all——” 

At that instant the door of a neighbouring 
apartment that had been ajar during the ceuver- 
sation opened, and a tall, gentlemanly-looking man 
stepped out into the corridor where Miss Dutton 
and the padrone were standing. 

“Pardon me, Iam an Englishman, and have 
been—-am a doctor. Can I be of apy servive to 
you?” he said, with a courteous bow. 

Miss Dutton clapped her hands with a joyful 
exclamation, 





“Oh, thank Heaven! ” she cried. ‘ Yes—if | 
you will come and see my poor niece, sir, [should | 
be extremely grateful. She met with an accident | 
afew days ago, and scalded her arm badly in 


THK OLIVE TREES, 


saving achild who would, if it had mot Leen for 
her, have probably been scalded to death. Will 
you come and see her vow f Sheis very feverish 
and-——--” 2 

“I will come at once,” he replied ; aud Miss 
Dutton, without further parley, led the wey to a 
door at the further end of the corridor, openec 
it, and ushered her newly-found friend into a 
large, airy, and comfortable apartment, the win- 
dows of which commanded a heautiful view of 
ihe surrounding country, with the blue ocean iv 
the far distance. 

Un a bed in the corner lay a young gir! 
wrapped in a loose white dressiog-gown ; one 
ari bandaged and in a sliag, her hair lying on 
the pillow in luxuriant masses of golden-yrown 
tresses, her eyes hollow and bright, aud her face 
deadly white, save for a crimson spot on either 
cheek. 

The doctor started for a moment as his eyes 
fell on her, but instantly resuaied his quiet, pro 
fessional manner. 

She was very beautiful, and very il 
to become very ill; that rw ata glance, and 
hastened at once to the hedstce. 

“A doctor, an Enugtish doctor, 
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the look of 
eyez, “TI 


anewering 
the girl’s 


love,” eaid Miss Datton, 
urprised inquiry in 


koew there must be such a person somewhere, 
ut that colt Menare professed he knew of no 
ctor but old Antonio, whilst all the while 
Doct om” 

* Haste said the Englishman, feeling 
Norah’s pulse carefully. “You must excuse 
the padrone, though, Madam ; | only arrived 1 
yesterday, and he could not have known | war a 
doctor, unless indeed (and he smiled a grave but 


very pleasant smile) | carry my profersion in 


my face 











Miss Dutt scailed, and perhaps for the firet | 
he new-comer’s face, | 
» allow to herself, he did | 
ii she had been asked his | 
ive said he belonged to the | 
val er. 
. - + lene . | 
x man did rot know; | 
she sai “How kind it | 
ivself known. The arm? 
it, let, me help you,” and | 
! ted in removing | 
} 





peration bravely, though ft 
it disclosed a large scald 
her beautifully-rounded 
himeel’ with it, dressed 


1 


wos able to give both 
uring opimion ¢ i 
fever draught 
ide her fora short 
informiog 
which she met with her 
ane — & reiectance luat 





*mpera rr’ 1D 





accident, ve 


made hin arvile io linmoself afterwards, as he 
rernembered it, left the room 

\ charming man |—how lucky he- was her 
Jarling,” said Miss Dutrou enthusiastically to her 


+ , 
better now, Norah : 





covering the grey hill side with a white mantle 
and the broad Juke with a sheet of glassy ice. 

“A sweet face, an? a seweel voice,” he went on, 
still thinking of the sick girl, “I’m glad I over- 
heard the conversation between Menare and the 
old lady ; she was right about Sig. Antonio I ex- 
pect, and those Italian doctors don’t understand 
English constitutions. I hope the fever won't run 
high, its a pity [ cid not hear of the accident 
sooner, Let me eee, I suppose 1 may be pretty 
sure that she won't beable to go on to Venice for 
a week at least.” 

Avd the idea seemed to give Rupert Hasted 
decided satisfaction. 

Karly next moruing he knocked at the door of 
Miss Dution’s salon, and was admitted. She rose 
to meet him, joyfully. 

« She ia better-—- Norah is decidedly better,” she 
orled, giving him her band. ‘The fever left her 
eat ly, and was far less severe; she has had 











several hours of good sleep. Will you come and 
see her? think you will agree with me that 
she is improving.” 


followed Miss Dutton into the adjoin- 
ing room and felt bis heart beating more quickly 
than usual at the thought of secing his patient ; 
look of rather bitter amusement came into his 
yes at the discovery. 

Apparently I have forgotten my professional 
impenetrability,” he thoughi, ‘ anyhow, what can 
this pretty child ever be to me! Why should my 
ered old heart beat at the idea of meeting her ? 
iv the daye are over long ago, when it should 

He orey y to che soft emotions | 
His yes met Norah's av that me: 
thrill ps ssed thr: ugh his heart; hera s 
beneath bis Zaze, aud it was by an effor 


Rapert 











nent, and a 
nk a little 
he re- 














covered his composure and was able to speak in his 
usual, calm, unconcerned tone, making the neces- 
| gary inquiries concerning his patient's cundition 
aud the manner in which the night had prssed. 
She was certainly much better, aod he was 
lable to advise her to leave her room and take a 
little fresh o in the garden as soon as the heat of 
the day s! d be over 
Whe n evening came he found himself beside her, 


uiece. “You will soon ge 
und isn’t he good t-looking i’ 

“ Very zou replied the girl with a 
little blush. all soon get better now, 
aunt ; in fact 1 aiready now that the 
baudage nat "so tightly ut on, Ah! here is | 
the medicine; [ will take it, and then try to 
sleep as he advised.” 


, snd when she returned to 
at supported ber as 
1 Miss Dy Ltok insisted 
rith them, audit was 


veneath the oli @ trea: 


the house it was his arm t 
she crossed the gar den 3 the 
on his stay 1Dg to 
late ere he bade th “ 
‘* A nice, kind ¢ 





ladie gre ikj 
id lady and a charming girl,” he | 
| selves in fantastic clouds around the brows of the 


| thought. 


é 
She did so, and half an-hour later Miss Dutton ! 
had the satisfaction of seeing her niece sink iato 
& pM veefu! slumber. i 
Rupert, Hasted sauntered out inte the garden 
of the hotel, and seat i himself on a raarble 
bench under the shade of « group of olive trees, 
began to read ; adily, however, the bock was 





irown aside au : glanced towards the wind 


of the room where his patient lay 


. Woe 4 'o 
I ittle g 


i!” he thought, pityingly, “a 








nasty accident ; and she was injured in saving 
a little child from a like fate, A pretty creature 
--[ never saw a aweoter face, Dutton | I wonder 
what Duttons they belong te, and where they 


are going to? I don’t remember seeing them at 
Venice ; probably they are on their road there— 
they and I are travelling in opposite directions. 
I cid mean to have left this place to morrow, but 
t must wait and eee her through, I suppose: 
nd when she is able to t 
bomeward way.” 
And he sighed as he pronouneed the word 
* homeward,” a tired, look coming into his 


k eyes, 


ae 


ravel I can continue my | 


vas a handsome man as Mies Dutton had 
eniarked, but more di istinguished-! oking, per- 
ips, than positively handsome. He was tall 
and carried himself erect, walking with an un- 
mistakahie military gait. His features were good, 
his e keen and expressive, his mouth fir and 
é and bis age might have been six or 
eight aud thirty. 
Cumberland will seem du'l and cold after | 


this,” he thought, as he glanced across the lovely 

sndscape before him. “ I’ve been so accustomed 

tu warm countries, south aad that [ miss 

he rich colouring of such Jands in our own bleak 

islan’, not but that Thurlston is beautiful, too, 

in its own way, but cold-—cold [”’ 
And he shive 


‘ed as if he could feel the biting 
Ig that blew aro 
and came roarin 


und Thurlstou Court, 
sleet 


east, 





x and blustering down 
aud snow before them, 


the valley, driving 


“ nt 


Well! after we part here don't suppose we 
shal’ ever meet again ; ; they live abroad it seems, 
So T—I needn’t wird.” 

So every day found Rupert Hasted in company 
with Miss Dutton and her niece, and their frierd- 
ship, as friendship between compatriota who meet 
in foreign lands does, grew rapi diy Vhen the week 
waa over and Dr, Hasted was obliged to admit that 
Miss Norah's arm was nearly well and that the jour 
ney pn to Venice could be undertaken with safety 
it eeemed as if they v ld friends, and 
also, as Rupert was oblized to acknowledge to him 
self, that it would he « Bh -wresgy wrench to tea 
himself away from their society. 

‘“T’ve been wroug,” he 
with a frowning brow. ‘I ougit have kept 
away from them—fled from temptation. Yes, 
ternptation,’’ and he sighed. ‘‘ Well, she'll make 
some fellow very happy some day, lucky dog ; 
but it will be long before she meets with anyone 
worthy ofher. I shall tell them to-night that I 
think they can start on their journey as soon ax 
it pleasea them, and then, if they wish—~iusist, 
I will see them safely to Venice, and start on my 
journey io England as soon as———” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
eyed waiter brought him a telegram, 

Dr. E asted tore it open hurriedly 

* Return at once!” it said, “ you are required 
at home, do not stay away jonger. 

The light faded out of his eyes, and an odd, 
hunted, weary look came into them. 

“Ha! IL understand. Yes, I must start ai 
once, and, perhaps, it is better so, Not that she 
cares, of course, I have done her no harm, at any 
rate, by my dailying—it is only I who will suffer,” 
he thought. 

Wes he right ? 
of the sudden change 











e Quite ¢ 


a dark- 





s, when he thought 
the 


Afterward 
in Norah's face, 


| 





momentary expression of reproach and dismay in 
her eyes, when he told her and Miss Dutton he 
must leave them in 9 few hours, it made him 
uneasy, and he almost doubted it; but he com. 
forted himself by thinking that she would very 
soon forge! him ; indeed, what should a young 
girl, a child almost as she was, see in a man of 
hia age, that should make her waste ea thought on 


him? He might remember her, perhaps, for a 
while, but she would surely forget him ! 
CHAPTER I. 
Ow the slope of one of the giant hills of Cum- 


berland, at whose foot slurbered a deep, dark 
Jake, atood Thurlston Court, Rupert Hasted’s 
home. It was % huge, rambling, prey-stone, 
mansion, with tall chimneys, curious gables, and 
long narrow windows, that stood up grim and 
ghostly-lookiug agaiust the grey hillside, with » 
few gigantic guarled oaks, and a group or two of 
tall firs about it, giving it, however, but little 
shade or shelter, and looking weird and wind- 
tossed as they swayed ead swung their branches 
in the mountain blast 

A broad carriage drive led up to the house, 
through an aimost timberless park, where here 
and there maswes of bare, jagged rocks, rose up out 
of the short iarf and heather, of fantastic shapes 
and encrmous size. 

Around the Louse lay a garden and pleasure 
grounds of some beauty; but even here the 
bleak winds and eieny soil had rendered the task 
of the cultivator a diffieult one, save in the shel- 
tered nooks, the shrubs and plants looked pinched 
and ates ved, ouly the ‘rough, hardy, species 
flonrished spite of the gardener’s care. 

The view from the Court was, however, na 
maguificent one, if the scenery were 
rugged and wild. A splendid panorama 
mountains, wooded fells, ana silvery lakes, lay 


a tri ie 


Ba 





, spread out before the eyes of the spectator, over 


. ' 
thought to himeelf | 





which the ever-changing lights and shades played 
continually, now iransforming the grey hill-sides 
into a slope of glowing green, or the dull shadows 
in the deep valleys into shades of purple and 
crimson, touching the hilltops with gelden 
splencour, and the dark lakes with silvery bright- 
ness, whilst the tists, slowly driven along the 
mountain sides by the breeze,would wreathe them- 





fill up the valleys with a inick, 
wass of mysterious whiteness, 
Loneaume, awe-lospiring, soleran almost as it was 
no one could !ook on the landscape without fee! 
ing i's beauty. 
int interior of 
gruesonie, it must 
air of deserted lones 
sages and large low 
t been inhabited for a very long 
e was a certain suite of apart 
nts onening out of the — hall and facing tu 
south, which were of a far more cheerful 
aspect, and it was this ae of the huge mansion 
that Rupert Hasted occupied when he paid his 
umberland home a visit. 
Only five yeara previously Thurlston Court 
had become his property, an old and eccentric 
relative, who, in his youth, had squandered his 
wealth, and who, in his latter years, had lived 
the life of a re: luse, in a vain endeavour to repair 
the havoc his extravacauees had created in the 
family f nes, had ‘eft it to him slong with 
income scarcely sufficient to keep up an ordinary 
stablisiinent, to say nothing of a property like 
Thurls a vain attempt to let 


rocky hills 


impen 





Thurlaton Court was a little 
be confessed, and 
meness in the 


rooms, many 





eh haa D 


nf ther 








1 Court ; so, after 
the place, Rupert } had, one dark autumn evening 
suddenly arrived there, together with two or three 


servants, and taken possession of his abode, and 





ever since Lad passed several months of each year 
heueath its roof 
The winter had begun, and Rupert -Hasted 





came downstairs one morving to fud the hills 

wvered with snow, and the lake with ice ; he 
tooked out of the window of the breakfast-room 
vith a shiver, and turned to the fire that blazed 
cheerfully on the hearth, by which the breaktast- 
table was set, and stretched out his hands towards 
the glowing coals, 
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A bitter morning,” he thought. “ We shall 
be blocked in with snow for a week or two now, 
I suppose. Letters! let me see what the post 
has brought me to-day,” and he sat down ina 
low chair and took up the bundle of letters that 
lay beside his plate and turned them over 
thoughtfully. 

Two years bad passed since he had received 
the telegram that hastened hia return to England, 

od ended his acquaintance, so pleasantly begun, 

with Miss Dutton aud her niece ; two years that 

had altered him but little, and which had failed 

make him forget his friends of the “ Acquila,” 

st Bordeghese. He wasa little graver, perhaps, 

soda line of silver might be seen here and there 
in his dark hair, but that was all. 

suddenly the lo: k on his face changed, as he 
warned over the letters, and took up one with a 
foreign postage stamp on it, directed in a formal 
.andwriting. 

** From Rangoon,” he said to himself in sur- 
prise, “who remembers me there yet, I wonder ; 
it is years since I was there with the——th, uulees 
it be that strange fellow, Desborough, who-— but 
no, it can’t be, let us see.” 

And he opened the letter. It was written in 
a formal business hand, but an enclosure fel] out 
of it, carefully sealed, and directed in a bold 

“evized at once. 











t 


ndwriting that Hasted ree 
“By Jove! it is from Desborough, that’s his 
writing and his coat of arme. Browne and Moltry 
what do they say? Dead! poor chap, an odd, 
eccentric fellow, but with a noble heart for all 
ihat—let me see what they have to tell me about 


“ear Sir, (the letter ran)——Our client, Oliver 


Dedbeneiens Eeq., of Rangeon, entrusted ue with 
he onclused letter with orders to forward it to 
you, after his death. We received it from him 
just a week ago, when he was lying dangerously 
ili, and we regret to inform you that his death 

0k place yesterday (the 24th inst ) and we now, 
in accordance with his instructions, forward you 
the enclosed, 

“You will doubtless receive a communication 
from the representatives of our firm in Londoa, 
10 have, we are aware, important busivess, con 
nected with the disposal of Mr. -Deshorough's 
ge property, to transact, 

“We remain, &ec., &c., 
“ Browne & Mortrr.” 


Poor Desborough ! large property had het I 
ieved him to be a poor man, but what can his 
‘3 want with me? Deadi Tm sorry, but 
it's what will come to each one of us sooner or 

iter, aud surely the world is not so delightful a 
place that one should pity a fellow over much for 
having to leave it, What does he say? I won- 

rat his remembering me all these years—it’'s a 
long tine since he wrote, though in bygone years 
we were great frieuds.”’ 

He opened the dead man’s letter 
with a ead, far-away look in his eyes, 

icllows,— 








lowly, and 


and read as 


“Deak HaAsrED,—- 

“T dare eay you imagine I have forgot- 
ven you, because 1 have not written to you for so 
ong a time ; but I have done no such thing, 

“Once a frien 1, alwaye a friend with me, and 
ny friendship for you has never changed, as you 
will believe when you read this, and see that it 
ig to you T turn for help in a matter-—the only 

natter that troubles me now that I am d ying. 

“You knew, I believe, that I was a widower, 

idn't you? if not you know it now (my wife 
di ed ten months after our marriage and my heart 

roke), but what neither you, nor more than one 

r two people in the world knew is, that I have a 

daughter, child whose birth caused her mother's 
dewth and my life-long misery, and who since 
then day I have never seen, and who, till now, I 
nave never loved, 

“Now Tam dying I feel [ have been wrong, 
very wrong to hate my child for being the inno- 
cent cauee of my misery, and whilst I have life in 
ine lL write to implore you to aid me in repairing 

the injustice I have done her. 

! wish my child had been a son, instead of a 

Gsughter—a poor, weak, innocent girl—able to 








' 





' 
look out for himself, and fight the battle of life | 
aloue and bravely, instend of requiring guidance | 
and protection as she will, but wishing is vain, 
and the best I caw do for my child is to leave ber | 
in the hauds of a guardian who will see that she | 
comes to no harm, that fortune-hunters don't | 
ruin her ‘for she will be rich eventual!y—-very | 
rich), and that she has that protection which [, | 


had T lived, ought to have —— to her. | 
“ Will you accept the posit of guardian 


her, coy dear friend? It is - “greate t desire— 
my dying wish, you should do so. 

“Abt present she is living with my jawyer’s ~ 
mother in London-—-a temporary arrangement, of 
course--her taother’s cousin who has taken charge 
of her all her life (her only relative), haviog 
died. 

“Will you go to her aid? She is not happy 
in her present home, and do what you can for her, 
keep her with you always if you can. 

Of the arrangement I have muddle for her re 
garding money matters, Browue & Cv, wy 
solicitors in London, will inform you 

‘My trustee, Mr. Wilron Ellerslie has the 
managenient of all my money alfairs, and knows | 
what I desire to be done with the lorge foriune I | 
leave. | 

“ My directions concerning it, however, I wish } 
to be kept secret and unknown to everyone, 
till my daughter is of age—she is now nineteen 
When she is twenty years anc six months of age 
however, he will have a communication to make 
to you concerning mY wishes regarding my 
money and my child’s future, 

“1 sincerely trust that you will accede to my 
request. And now farewell, my strength is ex 
hausted. Ican write no more,” 


“Poor fellow! Me! Fancy asking me to be his 
daughter’s guar dian,” he muttered, ‘' Funcy old 
Desborough having a daughter and conc-aling 

the fact so carefully and successfully from every 
one He vever mentioned his wife to me, his 
best friend, though, of course, I knew from com. | 
mon report that he had been married. One } 
may live with a rman day after day, and 

learn his secrets (and Rupert smiled sadly) if 






| hereelf buried alive even—-even if 


1 80, Poor Desborough ! il 


eee a | ee RE A eee eee ern eae ren eee Cem eTR AD 


she say that?” thought Ruperi. “ Well, of 








course, io a girlof nineteen, [ am an ‘elderly’ 
man, [ suppose, vhirty ix seems a great age ‘to 
her no deu her letter though. I've 
till aftert oon fo consider my reply. Come in— 


who's there ?” 











here had t been a knock at the door, Tt opened, 
and an oldish woman ip the dress of a servant, 
and of foreign appearance, entered 

“Am I wanted?” he asked, avxiously. 

She nodded 

ilas - se at once, Jeft his untasted break- 
fast, and followed her, 

: hour later he returaed, locking grave and 


dept essed, and recommenced the perusal of bis 
ietiera, 





“Poor Oliver—-poor girl!’ he rmauttered, 
‘Well, I suppore J must do it And yet there 
are difficulties in the way. Serious ait ficulties, 
poor Desborough ! Had he know + well asho 
imagived he might not have ashe: t under- 
take this task. Did he thio he was the onl: 


" 
world with a secret! Ii he did, he 


” 


man in th 
was noistaken, 

And Rupert leant his hs 
weary sigh, 

"JT suppose I can’t 
himself, “it is the 
friend; but if I accept, my mode « 
to undergo # great deal of change. ‘Vhurlston ig 
no fit abode for » young gir) ; under any circum- 
stances it would be a dull home, She would feel 
‘bere were no 
other drawbacks to existence here. No. Miss Des- 
borough must not come to Tourlstoa!l F muezt 
engage a good, trustiverthy duenna for her, take 
a house for them in some cheerfui plave--in Ken- 
sington—or if they prefer the sea or country to 
town, in Brighton, or acme pleasant rural neigh 
bourhood, IL eball then be at liberty te come 
here when I am wanted (and his face grew graver 
than ever), perhaps it may ot be for so very tong 
that { ay be required, and surely I should not 
grudge the trouble—suech as it is-—of—~coming 
here when id is absoluiely seeresary 1] should do 
it tle L uessed what he 
was suffering in those old days at Rar goon 5 We 


wi on his hand with s 
on to 
og mav--a 
i life will have 


well refuse,” he went 


o 7 
requesh of a CG 











he’s a mind to keep them to himself. By Jove! | knew less of each other thau we imagined | 

what ato I to do—a young lady her Thur!- | Vor a long time Hasted brooded and detibe 

aton |! Why, she'd die of ennui in a week | What | rated before answering the letters he had that 

on earth made poor Oliver think [ was a- fit per- | morning received, but by afternoon he had de- 

son to be a girl's guardian, and make ber happy-— | cided. He wrote a letter accepting the post of 

I, who all the time he knew me, scarcely spoke to | guardian to his old friend’s daughier, and 

a woman, and never went into ladies’ society ! | promising to be in London in the courss of a few 

Well, he was au extraordinary man, avery eccen- | days 

tric nature. Is there any letter from his London | 

solicitors, 1 wonder; and what may the amovnt of | 

} , | { } l' ha 

the young lady 8 fortune be ! Gad { t shali have CHAPTER IL 

all the young men in the covnty dancing aticn. | 

dance on her, I suppose, especially if she’s | THe weather, however, prevented Rupert 

pretty |” | Hiasted from setting out for London as soon as he 
He hk. oked at the remaining letters cautiously. | had intended, 


* Ab! here it is,” he ssid, “and (as he cpened 
it) one from the young lady herself, lL believe, 
Hum! over a hundred thousand pounds—five 
hundred a year to be paid her annually—she'll 
find that difficuli to spend at Thurlaton—the 
whole to be hers when she comes of age, under 
certain conditions, which are not to be made 
known to her nor to me (what can they matter to 
mea!) till she istwenty-one, Let ua see what the 
young lady hervelf says, A good handwriting ; if 
I were a graphologist I should say Miss Deg 
borough had great firmness of character, deli- 
cacy of perception, wit, and a large amount of 
tact.” 

He read the 
laid it down 
forward and tc 


letter through carefully, and | 
thoughtfully, It was straight- 

the point. Miss Desborough 
had beard of her father’s death, and of his | 
wish that his old friend, Mr. Hasted, late of 
the-—~ th Regiment, sho uuld become hei guardian, 
and wrote to say how much ehe hoped he would 
consent to undertake the tasi. 

“T don’t think you will find me a very trou! 
some charge,” she concluded. “Lam by no means 
fond of gaiety. I love the country anc solitude, 
and am quite accustomed? to eiderly people and 
their ways. Tama good nurse, too, and took care 
of my dear avnt through her illness and til! the 
day of her death.” 

* Accustomed to elderly people ! 








Why does 4 


e 


| Thurlston Count, but 


The snow fell pitilessly, and for several days the 
roads between Thurlston aud the railway were 
blocked ap, Then, when the thaw set in, other 
ruatrers teaded to hinder his departure. 

The elderly servan pallens housekeeper as she 

Vas usually called ww vs ‘tantly requiring her 
master’s presence in the distant wing of the 
house in which were the rooms she oceupied, and 
Rupertb would return from his confabulations 
with her, looking gloomy ona disquieted—gioom, 
in fact, pervaded the who's establishment, 

The servants huddled t: ike her of an evening 
over the fire in the servants’ hall would talk 
und whisper with bated bie.th of sounds, 
voices, rnysterious footsteps heard in the grim 
old house, 

Ove girl averred that 
Ligure ol the upper Tandit g 
dase toward the witching hour ous night; that 
it had nodded and beckoned her fullow it. To be 
sure Mra Agar, the housekeeper, had appeared 
almost at the same moment, and findi ing her hati 
fainting, bad seolded for not being in bed at such 


1 1? 


1 








% » ’ 
the had seen a ghostly 
f the grand s‘air- 


an hour, and bundled her off to her own room 
then and there, ridiculing the idea of her mis- 
taking her for a ghost. Ghosts, inde 


the hare idea of 
te, al apy rate ai 
vetter, The 
the old 





Mrs, Agar was indignant a 
there being auch things as gh 
Relig 

village peeple had strange tales soout 
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F rd, > ga aes 8 help e- 


place, and Jesse 
j lights ~corpse lights—ia 


jared thai he had see 
the northern wing of ft house on two occasions 
of late, a part of the mansion where, as everyone 
knew, nob nly lived « alent ! 
And ax the three women crept up to their bed. 
‘theae tolka they clung to each other 
i 








rooTmas 














@ shook with fright at every 
, } king witl rror 4%, on one 
wasion, a door at the end of the ps opened 
suddenly, and Mrs, Agar, followed by the master 
issued fron it 
“Soa ‘ung wropng phe ro of, i i@Akia 
with the thaw,” uid, as if te explain their 
presence re together at that hour and in such 
pa ve hous 
Bu course the explanation did t satisfy 
he frigt ed raids, who 4 
Agay had heard or ecen eomething 
aid »| rea ) I ’ j Ai 





away aud vet Rupert 





Hark gen 


wheels ! whe 


white again 

whai isthe sound I hear. Carriag 
can t be, I wonder ? 

anxiously out through the fast 





failing sn 


The sound came ucerer and nearer, and pie- 
ently a carriage with luggage on if came into 
ight ; s» moment or two later it drew up at the 
door, the bell was rung, and a servant hastened 
to open the door, Rupert enteriog the hal! just 

" 


as two figures had descended from the 
and whilst, to his astonishment, a brig 
laugh resounded throt the hall 
Here we are at last, and safe enough, you ac¢ 
Grantham,” said a merry voice. “‘ Mr. Hasted is 
here—he expected ua to night, did he 1 . 
And the speaker turned to the servant 











ipert stepped forward quik ily, the lady 
who had spoken turned round suddenly at the 
sound of his foutstens, and he fouod self face 
to face with one whom, though he had never for- 


gotten, he had little expected ever to m a again 
—his patient of the “‘ Acquilla,” at Bordeg 
ow rah | he exel a, uoable re. 
iss Norah he exclaimed, uuasoie to pre 
veut his voice from betraying hia joy. 
“tr, Yasted—you here—oh |” aud che started, 
dress tee av blushed, her face full of per- 








plexity, ‘ whee is my guardian thea-[—— 

* What e you Miss Desborough, then?” he 
returned. “I ihought you were » Misa——~ 

“Ve am N souls Desboroug rh didn’t 








know? You< oe Mias Dutton poor aunt 





868 





1amMe, Once or twice I remember,’ * aha t plied, I } 
didu't know Mr Hasted badd a son. { didn’t | 
jreana you were related to him, and , | 

“Tut J am Mr. Hasi od,” he auswered, “ your | 
guardian, agit seems, Dr, Basted if you please | 
to ca me 40 Yes, was asaistau Y i 
the ~-th regiment whea { knew your fa 5}. 
Norah, and that is why } felt eatit i 
— yeelf asa doctor to your auat . 

st met.” 

“My suardian, y re my guardian! really, | 
truly!” cried Ne lapping her hands, joyfully. | 








‘Oh, that is de 
ewinenily respectable domestic who 


ape stood behind 
her. ‘This is Mr 





n his way, ard then th 
i abber be what tt a ay, 
w, he th ye, as he threw 
j ed out a s the park | 


| tented to stay in this place; th 
must be splendid, the « 


gutful, Grao,” turning to the | 


Hasted, my guardian—only 
chink, you remember him?" 

‘Yes, Miss Norah,” she answered, with a 
curteey to Rupert, ‘thea perhaps, miss, Mr. 
Hasted would kindly tell one of the maids to | 
point out your rooms to me, a i I'll see your 
uggage taken up, 90d unpack your thiugs——” 


You must have expected 
ir ago, Mr. Hasted,” said Norah, © but 


Yes, yes, of courss. 





snot expe sting you ab all, Your 
l 


lig surprise,” said 





¥ te ? 


egratu 





cried Norah, 
in dismay. 

“No, wy dear Miss Norah. I did not,” he 
laughed, “but never mini, Come in—come in. 
Jane, call Mrs, olay Rooms ball 1 ready 
for you ag soon as possible, in the meantime come 





old-fashioned beauty of 
' 








into the dining-room where there 
fee! as if [ quite understand all this yet.” 
“Yoa—you aré not vexed—put out by our 
sudden arrival, are you!” asked Norah, as soon 
as she found herself alone with her guardian 
“Oh, this is indeed wonderful! [never suspected 
it,” and she burst into a merry laugh. “ Fancy ! 
I expected to find my guardian a sober, grey- 
haired, perhaps gouty old gentleman, and—-and 
I find him-—f find youivetead! And we both 
believed we were strangers to each other, and 
behold ! we turn out to be old friends,” 
She threw off her hat aad cloak as she spoke 
and turned towards Rupert, looking into his face 
with frank, fearless eye:. 
How beautiful she was! 
yeat quickly as he gazed at her. If she had 
eeu pretty and charming when a girl of scarce 
seventeen, at nineteen she was a thousand times 
more lovely, 
Uhe beautiful face had lost none of ita de- 
acy or sweetness, but the look of fragility 
i ill-healii had passed away from it, her 
gure had rounded and developed, her cheeks 
glowed with health, and her eyes were bright, 
full of life and fire. 

It was provoking you did not receive my 
telegram ; I can't understaud how it was,” she 
wenton. “I know it is always a bore to be 
taken unawares, as we have takea you, chough 
you are so kind about it. IT really could not stay 
any longer at Mr. Browne’s”’ (and she blushed) 
“T hope you won't think me foolish aai fanciful, 
but young Reginald Brownae.—Ah! I'll tell you 
about it ol! afterwards 
to tell me my roor. is rea iy. 

The old servant, followed | yy Jane, appeared a 
the door as Norah spoke ; and taking up fe 
hat she followed her to the apartment that had 
been hastily got ready for her. 

She waa e 


He felt his heart 











” 


I'he Manor, when, haif- 
the dinuing-room, 
guardian waiting 


au-hour later, 
where dinner was ready a 
for her. 

Such a strange, 
oak panelling ! 


she recurned t 


nd her ; 


beautiful old place! 
Such niches, nooks and corners, 

broad staircases and apacious corridors, she had 
never seen! Sbe loved old places, and her rooms 
were delightful. 
“ We must always live here!” she cried. “ You 
wrote about taking a house for me in London or 
Brighton, but why? I shall be more than con- 
country around 
untains I could see are 





beautiful, and in eummer—- 

“In summer, 1 grant you, the place ia well 
enough,” interrupted Rupert, with a shade 
embarrassment in his tone, “ but in winter it is 


erribly dreary. Que can hardly get out when | 


the snow is on the ground--—’ 
Bui skating | surely you bare skating % 
1 love it!” she cried gaily. 

Oh, yes; excellent ckating,” he auswered 
‘vut we are three miles from the neares 
and Thurlston is but a hamlet—a Haw iful 
ttages, in fact ; there are no neighbours within 
several iniles of us, It is dull- 
iuli——” 

“Oh, don't fear! I 
she replied, ‘“ Teli me 
for me you would have re 
here, wouldn't 5 x 

‘Yes, most 


hesitation ; “ but for 


town 
town, 





if it lad not been 
mained all the winter 





me itis 
“Then to b git we have a lot 
to talk over aud «ce haven’t we’); but, to 
begin with, | am going to make you promise you 
will make no change ia your way of life, your 
plans, and arrangements for me, You love thi: 
place and like to live here”- 

aside to hide a sudden expression of dissent that 
came into his face)—"‘ and [ don’t want, I won’t 
allow you to quit it on my account. [am really 
honestly fond of the country, and am not, espe- 
cially uow, at all anxious for gaiety.” 
glanced at her black dress. 









| occupations that will keep me from feeling dull ; 


’ 


and—--and—to sav nothing of your society. 
Aud she smile i coquettisuly 
Rupert smiled too, and then sighed 


is a fire, I ion't | 


Here is Grantham, come | 
| liked him so much, I am sure she would be glad 
| if she knew I was under his charge.” 


“You are very good to think so much of my 


souvenience,” he began. 

“No, indeed,” she ‘interrupted, leaning for- 
ward and fixing her fearless eyes on his. “It is 
you who ‘are good to undertake the care of me, 
and I mean that you shall not be put to more 
trouble thanI can help. We stay here, then?” 

“We must for the present, at any rate,” he 
replied, evasively, with a little laugh. “ Listen 
to the snow ”’~-as the wind dashed a shower of 
flakes against the window—‘ the roads and lanes 
will be full of drifts to-mcrrow.” 

* Yes, how nice it feels to be sitting beside a 
blazing fire like this, feeling so secure and com- 
fortable and quiet, whilst the storm is raging 
without. Oh! what was that?” 

And she started from her chair, a low, wailing 
cry that came, she could not tell from where, had 
fallen on her ear. She looked at Rupert Hasted 
in terror; he too had started to his feet. 

“It is nothing,” he eaid, “one—one of the 
dogs ; they have left him out in the cold. Excuse 
me one moment.” 

He left the room without waiting for her 
reply. She heard the sounds of hia footsteps 
rapidly crossing the hall, and the closing of a 
liatant door, and then ali was still. 

Norah sank back in her chair. 

How foolish to be so startled by the howling 
of a dog—it was a blood curdling cry though, 
poor creature, No wonder it eried if it is shut 
out such a night ss this, Just fancy! Dr. 
Heated being my guardian! I remember him ao 
well, have so often thought of him since we met 
at Berdeghese, he is not a bit changed. Aunt 





A door, one she had not before noticed, opened 
at the further ead of the room, and Rupert came 
in. 





‘ . . . * | 
athusiash< in praises Of fhe quaint be . 
j lightly, “Y oa won't 


Such 


_ 


lreadfully | 


not find it dul,” | 
1 . 
| loneliness 


likely,” he replied with a little | a 


(Rupert turned | 


And she | 
‘T have a hundred | 


“T have made it all right,” he said, speaking 
be disturbed by Rover 
again, Mias N vah. Now tell me why you were 
80 anxious to pen e Mrs ‘Browne's ?” 

She blushed and laughed. 

“ Because—well! I had no wish to become 
Mrs. Rezinald Browne—that is the reason, to be 
frank with you. The young man would not take 
‘No,’ for an answer, aud his poor old mother 
evidently thought me a brute for hurting her 
dear boy’s feelings; so—I said I wished to see 
you as soon as might be, aud—and—I telegraphed, 
and set this morning before either mother or 
son were stirring. You see, I've been accus 
tomed to take my own way up to the preseat, 
guardian.” 

‘So it seems,’ 








laughed Rupert. 


CHAPTER IIL 


'x spite of Norah's liking and admiration for 
Thuristen Court increasing, as time went on, its 
master showed a great disinclination to settle 
down or to allow her to settle down there for 
the spring and summer as she fain would have 
done. it was not the place for a young girl. 
People would ims gine he was trying to shut her 
! away from the rest of the world, he said, laugh- 
Even he, himself, could not stand the 

of the place for long. After a while i 
| affected his spirits, as it did everyone's else—he 
| had intended—wished, to goabroad in the spring, 

dit Norah had no real objection he would like 
to carry out his intentions ! 

‘Tf you really wish it, of course,” she said, 
rying te hide her disappcointment, for she had 
een very happy and contented at the Court, 
j}and had felt sure that Thurlston with her 

guardian's society woulda be all she could wish 
for in the future, and was hurt at his seeming to 
hint that the solitude-d-deux she found so satisfy- 
ing, might in time prove dull—to him at least. 

‘And whom would you like for a companion on 
our travels?” he went on, kindly, “anyone you 
choose would be——” 

“Companion! Why, surely I have you, and 
| Grantham , of course, will come with me,” she 
| answered, in sut prise 

* But wouldn't you like to take a friend, a 
young lady of your own age with us?” he began. 


| ingly. 


tr 
i 
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“No, I certainly should not,” she answered, 
with a quick look at her guardian, “Such anu 
arrangement would quite spoil—but, of course,” 
she continued, coldly, ‘‘if there is anyoue you 
wish should join us——” 

- "JT! Twas only thinking of you,” he replied, 
quietly. “I sometimes fear you must find my 
company & little dull, that you want the cow. 
panionship of some one of your own age, and z9 
' “Please put that idea out of your head, once 
and for all, then,” retorted Norah, laughing. 
“ Why, we get on together so well, doctor,” (for so 

1e often called him, in memory of old days, as 
she would say). “As to age—well I can never 





realise there is really much difference between , 


us. Very disrespectful of me, isn’t it? but I am 
old for my years, as poor auntie used to say, and 
you, I think, are young for yours; besides, the 
difference is not so very great.” 

“Only nineteen years. Iam just double your 
age,” he answered, 

“| know, but I never feel itis so,” she returned, 
thoughtfully, “and what does it matter, that is, 
if you don’t find me too hopelessly young and 
foolish to be a companion to you.” 

And she looked up anxiously iuto his face. 

“Ah! you know I don’t,” he replied impul- 
sively, “you are more than all I could wish for 
as a companion—-you-—you are like a dear daugh- 
ter to me, Norah,” he added with a sudden 
change in hia manner; the eagerness dying ont 
of it and being replaced by his usual cainuess, 

Sc it was decided that in March they should 
leave England and pass the spring in the south of 
France ; and things went on in their usual way 
till time came for beginning the preparations 
for their departure, 

It was the morning of the day previous to that 
fixed on for them to set out, and Rupert Hasted 
was seated in the breakfast room waiting for Norah 
to make her appearance, She was late, au unusual 
thiug for her, and when she did come down she 
looked pale and disturbed. 

“T have had a bad night,” she said ia reply to 
Rupert's inquiries. 

* A bad night, what prevented you from sleep. 
jog; you are not ill, I trust?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh no! not ill,” she replied: “ but, don’t 
laugh at me,.it was a dream | had, then, at least 
I suppose it was a dreaw, for Gran, who sleeps in 
my room, saw nothing, though——-” 

“Saw! what did you see or fancy you saw?” 


the 








asked Rupert with a sudden look of anxiety— | 


almost apprehension in his face, 

“Well lt I'll tell you if you like, doctor,” she 
answered hesitatingly, “but you must promise not 
to laugh at me too much, I was lying awake—or 
{ believe I was awake—when I saw my door (I 
never lock my door at night, though Gran would, 
if I'd let her) slowly cpened and a face peeped 
round it. Oh ! auch 8 face! (and she shuddered) 
dark, with bright glistening eyes and black hwir, 
and oh! such an evil malicious expression! In 
an instant it was gone, and the net moment I 
was out of bed and had rushed to the door and (I 
aut ashamed to say) shut and bolted it. Gran 
vows she was awake too, and saw nothing 
which she certainly would have if there had been 
anything to see as her bed is exactly opposite the 
door, Perhaps it was only a dveam, yet it seemed 
very real, and the face has haunted me ever since ; 
but, doctor, how serious you look— frightened 
almost. Iam not going mad I assure you, though 
way be you think so, [am quite willing to allow 
it may have been a dream.”’ @ 

“fam glad we are leaving the Court to-morrow, 
very glad,” said Rupert, drawing a long breath, 
“The gloom and solitude of the place are begin- 
ning to affect your spirits, Norah.” 

“Oh! nonsense!” she laughed, “ my spirits 
»é@ excellent. It was fancy, no doubt.” 

' “But I don't like to hear of your having such 
‘aucies. Lock your door to-night in case—if 





_ “If a ghost should really be about?” she 
laughed ; “but locks and bolts won't keep out 
Spirits you know, doctor. However, I shali have 
to lock it, for Grantham’s sake ; ehe, I am sure, 
wouldn't sleep a wink if I did not. She's heard 
all sorts of foolish stories about the Thurlston | 
host from the maida here, and vows I must have 

















seen it, predicts ail sorts of misfortunes in c 
sequence,” 
“ Heaven protect you from them, and all otber 


evils, my dear,” said Rupert, with feeling, and | 


for a moment he laid his hand oo hers ; then he 


rose suddenly, and hastened out of the rovum, | 


leaving Norah not a little surprised that he should 
have been eo much affected by the recital of her 
nocturval experience ! 

There had been something in the tone in which 
he had spoken his last words that had stirred a 
cord in Norab’s heart, and filled ic with a strange 
delight for a long time after he left her, she sat 
sunk in a sweet reverie. 

What did it matter where she was, at Thur! 
ston or abroad, so long as she wae with him-——-he 
so good, so brave, so noble. How happy she 
was to have such a friend and protector! How 
she honoured and esteemed, and—yes, how she 
loved him! 

A blush rose to her cheeg and a soft light filled 
her eyes as she sat before the fire in a lo#® chair, 
her eyes fixed dreamily on the smouldering !ogs, 
meditating—dreaming the first part of that sweet 
dream all dream once in their lifetime. 

And as spring aud summer passed on, aud 
Norah and her guardian roamed through the 
Sunny South together, she learnt more fully the 
secret of her heart—learnt that there was but 
one man in the whole wide world she could ever 
love, and that her guardian was chat one! The 
discovery frightened her almost, Was it likely 
that he, so far her superior in everything, he who 
stood and cons‘dered himeelf in the place of a 
father to her, was it likely he would ever love her 
save as he had once said he loved and regarded 
her-——as a daughter ? 

What were the nineteen years of difference in 
their ages of which he thought so much ? Nothing, 
as it seemed to her, Where was the younger 
man who could be compared to him? Even 
more—how inferior they were to him in looks— 
in mind, talents, manuers and true goodness of 
heart. 
she would be happy indeed 

And if not? Weil! at any rate she was his 
ward, they could continue theic present mode of 
life even after she came of sge. They could 
always be to each other the hest aud dearest of 
frieads, and that was happiness grea: happiness, 
even if the greatest could never be hers. 

The year passed awey very 
Norah’s twentieth birthday was at hand, Six 
months later Mr. Desborough’s executors would 
have to make the communication to him, his old 
friend had mentioned in his last letter, and by 
which, as it seemed, his daugheer’s future would 
be greatly affected, 

Rupert Hasted found himeelf often specu- 
lating as to the purport of the message he was to 
receive, and began to be not a little anxious 
about it. 

Very soon his young charge would be of age, 
and able, if so it pleased her, to take the man 
agement of her affairs into her own hands, to 


Oh! ifsome day she could gain his love | 


quickly, aad | 


| learning to love him too well, aud isying up for 
| herself bitter grief and suffering in the future. 
| Oh! he could bear the grief and su‘fering biu- 

self if she were save from it; but to see her 
' suffer, to be near her and unabie to soot he her, be 
debarred from telling her, even of his !ove— that 
would, indeed, be hard to endure 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘| Srx months later found Hasted and his ward in 


| been hastened, not 








quit his roof if ahe wished ; and Rupert's heart | 
| to-day——-” 


sank when he thought how in all probability 
before many months were over she might be with 
him no longer. Suiters were numerous, she 
might ere long be a wife, and he trembled at 
the idea of what his life would be like without 
her—at the solitude and gloom of Thurleton—of 
the loneliness of his days either there or else- 
where without her to gladden them, 

He loved her, yes, he loved her witli all the 
strength of his strong nature, all the depth and 
warmth of his tender heart. 

Yet he knew it was necessary he should stifle 
that love, trample it down, stamp the life out of 
it, or, if he could not destroy iv, at least hide it 
away from all men, deep down in the lowest 
depths of his secret soul—neither Norah nor any 
other woman could be his wife. 





meekly allowed this love to grow up and gain such 
an ascendancy over him, and trembled, when at 
times he saw Norah’s eyes fixed om him with a 
aweet, confiding look, and soted how anxious she 
was to pleare him in every way ; how devoted she 
was to him, howeager for bis praise and approval, 
how sensitive to the slightest blame from him, the 
slightest coldness or neglect, least she might be 


London, their departure from the south having 
‘ 

mly by the importun:ties of 

he Engtish heiress’s han? but 


several aspirante for | 
appearance aud the 


by Mr. Reginald Browne’: apy 

renewal of his attentions to Norab, spite of ber 
coldness and the decided manner ia which 
repulsed them, and one cold frosty morning, after 
they had passed nearly three weeks in town, Mr. 
Ellerslie, the trustee of Oliver Desborough’s pro- 
perty, was announced. 

Rupert, though be had been expecting him, 
changed colour as he heard his name pronounced 
and a ieeling of coming evil took possesrion of 
him. Mr. Ellerslie, a small, pleasant faced, grey- 
haired man, came into the room bowing and 
stuiling, and held out bis hand to Rupert, as tf they 
had been old frienda. 

“ You, doubtless, know what [ have comeabout,” 
he began, after a minute or two's talk. 

‘*Partiy,” interrupted Rupert, with so much 
abruptness in his tone, that the kind lirt! 





sne 








le man 
looked startled, “you have a communi.ation to 
make to me regarding—~~”’ 

“On the part of our late friend Oliver Dees. 
borough,” he said, ‘' Yea--just so! I have a 
letter to give you, which he @irected should be 
delivered to you as soon 93 his daughter should be 






twenty years and six montis of age. I—I tre 
its contents will not be displeasiugto you!” Ane 
he smiled and rubbed his hands, vodding ir 





a friendly way at Rupert, i 
‘* Miss Desborough,” he went on, 
lovely, and a very charming youny lady 
and--—” 

“Miss Desborough is all you say and wore,” 
interrupted Rupert in a cold voice, hoiding out bie 
hand nevously for the letter, “ her preseace under 
my roof during the past fifteen months, has been 
a gréat delight to me—” 

" Of course—of course, and I make no doubt it 
will be so in the future—-that you will wish to 
keep her with you always,” (and bis little blue eyes 
twinkied knowingly) “in which case, our poor 
friend's wishes, will doubtless, be carried out, and 
—and the--very unpleasant——eccentric alternative 
-but, there is the letter, and when I have given 
this one to Misa Desborough, my mission here will 
be accomplished. Can I see your ward, Mr 
Basted |” 

" Certainly,” replied Ruy 
me, Mr. Ellerslie ? she is in the drawing-room.” 

* Your father’s friend, Mr. EHerslie, Norah, my 
dear,” he said quietly ; “have you forgotten that 


over his TLE Ul s ae 
- a very 
and—- 


rt; ‘‘ will you follow 





“Oh ! indeed, I had quite forgotten it, f am 
ashamed to aay,” replied Norah, rising and giving 
her hand to Mr, Eilerslie. “ Are you-—must you 
ge, doctor ?” 

* T will leave yo D 
he replied. “I shall be in the etudy if you will 
bring him to me wheu your interview is over, you 
will like to talk over matters alone, I dare say.” 

When he regained the study, Rupert opened the 
letter Mr. Ellerslie had given him with tremabliog 


u with Mr, Ellerstie, my dea 





hands 
‘When you receive this, my dear Hasted” (1b 
began), “ Norah will have been your wari for over 


& year: in six months she will be of sge ; snd it is 
regarding her future I wish to write to you. The 
fortune I leave is large. I do not delieve in the 
capacity of a woman, especially a young woman, 
to mansge a large fortune, Svoner or later she 
will faila prey to some calculating scoundrel—20me 
needy fortune-hunter, she will marry him-—riy 
money, that I have laid by with so much care and 
toil will be aquandered, and my child rendered 
miserable. 

“Tecan only see one way to prevent this, and 
to that way [ hope you will consent. You are 
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the cube 1 in ha rid I trust implicitly 
Hasted. By the time you receive tuis you wil 

























































“T have read our poor friend’s let 


ter, 


! 
Yer, 








id throwing herself ivto a chair, she burst 





Mr. Ellerslie,” he said, “ and-- and I must say, into tears, 
} am greatly disturbed at the conteuts,” } ~~ 
‘Disturbed! really! I--i am surprised— | 
| sorry,” began the good-natured old man, | OUAPTER V, 
| €] don’t think,” interrup ted Rupert, hotly 
| “that poor Desborough shou have cousidere a |. A bay or two later Rupert came into the room 
| my marry ing or not mart ing his child, a suffi - | where Norah and her faithful companions, Mrs, 
| cient reason for leaving nob Seo ng her hig | Gravtham, were seated at work, looking burried 
| money. In the choice of a husband or wife, a aud disturbed, 
} pereon should be left unfettered,” “1 must leave you to-day—at once, Norah,” he 
: I feel eure Desb rough has not ei id a word of | Said abruptly, % busi siness of imp” rtance cal is me 
money matters » bis daughter,’ i juter rupted ' away. Tou w ll not mind travelling to Cumber- 
Mr. Ellerslie, “ if recepts you, she will not | laud alo e with Mrs. Grantham next week, will 





be actuated by any ul 
“Tam sure ! 


erior motive.” 
lise Desborough would be actuated 














‘ 
| by but one motive in choosing e husband,” inter- | 
| posed Rupe but—but——-” 

You doubt if she would choose you |" ywhed 
the other, “ Natural perhaps in a way, on your 
part, but between you and I, / don’t dceubt it. 
However, perhaps, you'll have settled that dou)! 
veofore six micuths are over, Mr. Hasted, ha! 
ia! 

| “Yea in six months it will be settled cer- 
| tainly,” said oon ert, in W Voice, 

Well! vu have t en to consider, and 

} no doubt in the end ai! thos 3e eccentric directions 

labout hospitals and colleges for ni won't 

| have to he ried out,” he laughed, rising to go. 

| Rupert shook hie head, 

} Tt is quite--most probable they will be,” he 
aaid H omily. 

| “Ah?! faint heart!” reterned Mr. Ellers! 


= 
for | 


you wi 


have arnt to know ray daughter well, I trust 
you bes also have learnt te love her. She is 
tractive, and good, { hear, aud if you 
v dt mal ur Ww he and my fortune 
wi t e 6a . il Lan ind there f re vor rs, 
and she will | ‘ from the un — pled 
yoguea [ dread, who would rob ber and then re 
der her iife mix Xe, Therefore, marr er 
Hested, if you »n, and I make bold to sz ; u 
ill never regret it. She is like her mother, they 
| apd aw nore hike 1 ang than 
mv T . was, never eat} ’ 
"The letter fell fro ne 3 hands, He turned 
t a leath it] ev ui escaped 
. 
, Heaven! I knew ir,’ he muttered. “ Ti 
poss her } hf if it were on WOLSL 
If u have an ub ‘to your ov Y 
ry child's y rt to ag o such an arrange: 
ment, take six months to consi the matter 
Sl x hen be twenty-one, and y trustee 
carry out the directions [have ¢ iven him 
» wake them knowa to her. ‘Till then she will 
rec in Ig unce of them, but Ll will let you | 
kuow now what they are.—If my daught 
refuses to marry you, or you find it irapossibie to 
ask her to become your wif hen, after her 
nitaining herm ity, eight hundred poundsa year 
ill be paid her by the trustee, ” the great 
bulk of my money will go to found hospitals and 
eo} B nd various parts of the East. 
* Also should my daughter marry w ut the 
approval of you, her guardian, before 
the age of twenty-five years, three 
vear will be i ahe vy ing her hus- 
band think by these ars ments | have 
s rded my ld as far as 1 can from de 
une, UNWorte be ie 
Vy ogreat hey hi V t you will 
render a *h precautio eedlesa by giving 
her rour Ad pr ection taurouga e Avy 
wer, as } yo ep hy With you, do ao, 
ana, Oven Lane Tebus -yeuur fez ac nor il you 
i help it, let her ouit the safe asylum of your 
f£; keep her unde aw eye, and protect 
r,as far as possible, from. the evils 1 dread 
rt i own the letter with a dazed air, 
ane for an instant oy ger 2 wt the dead 
Mant ted f ig heart, 
‘it's shamefal—iatolerab) , nought, 
W j honuld l be the DA ON roo her re 
smade to depend? What right had Des 
ugh to such a burd mes Co 
H a] only known !” 
: rt Hasted ati 1 bega 
ling up acd dowa the room, wueh agitat 
What wou he not have given te » been 
able to ask Norah to become his wife! but he 
knew it was impossible. Ob! tle lly of his 
youth ro winging more 2 in ira 
train than taauy a crime might have done, how 
2 «or 3% + hac yop, in on his wav 
r h } what m shame, and un 
hap 8 had not that ee ty i Nserecion broug? t 
bite | 


now it seemed that the hardest blew of 








} ment in 


was to fal 

Not only were the effecta of his folly to cau 
him bitter grief, but they were to inflict a cruel 

wy on the girl he loved so dearly though « 
9 easly , 

1st should he say —what reion would he 

} to aasign for the course he would be obliged | 
to take 


soul , living vould 


‘tuated him and 


, 
know 
rendered it 


what moti 





r hia comp ly with Oliver Desboroug ish, 
Would he be forced tu lay bare his past No, 
he uld not do that; there were reasons that, 


red that course as impossible as the other : 





t al reason must remain hidden, hecould not 
divulge it! - 
These and the a a th neues almost maddened 
him, when a kr o the door eroused him 
and a servant — } followed by Mr. Ellerslie. 


Well, Mr. Hasted.” 

; . 
yon have read- 
Rupert's trou! ed { 


but catching 
he stopped short. 





) | Latterly he has 
he began im a joviai tone, | 
sight of 


‘You'll have a different tale to tell me whea 
agaia, When do you leave town, Mr. 
” 
nn »f ext week eatrsswiiet 1? 5 
end of next week,” returned Ruper 


die anxiotia to get back to Thurlston.” 





Ah! ioves Cumberland she “— me 
Good-bye, Mr. Ha {am leaving for Devon- | 


shire to-night or I should have 


more of y' i avd Miss Desborou gh. ¥ 

And shaking hands ia a very friendly manner 
he t two men PB arted 

“ha vl he gone, wuen Norah entered the 
root. “the © was a soft happy light in her eyes, 


ied she looked at him question- 
ser ee his pa lor aud agitation 











Hh came 4 > her f face. 
You : read my poor father’s letter ?” she | 
said, anxiovely 
Yes, my dear,” replied Rupert with his m 


{ 
paternal manner, “Tie—he wishes me to keep 
bh me, vill—-till you 
any ci 

** OF course---he—he eare asi 
returned, t 
ner, 

Lis TY, 


unrler astanees, Nurak.’’ 
uch to me,” 
face fell, his tone 








Be 
jarred on 


them I 
will inform you of 


ore other things too, but iat 


atenter. Mr, Elle 








theca when ~ is necessar ‘he went ou speaking | 
aWwkwar ith a hind of reatraint in his 
manner, r@ you prepared for our start next 
week No . 

* Yes, she said, surprised and a little 





annoyed 





ae sub; conver sa- 
tion eo abrupily, and struck with the embarrasse- 
his mani busy, doctor % 


Am | diswurbin; 











( 4, We write just 
ow, He rep f 
Then (1 r4 ‘ 
And with the tears starting to her eyes she 
et 
s fler ehe gaiced her own room she rea 
4er" ’s letter throug! ones more, 
greatest desire ts that you should one 
day become Rupert Hasted’s wife. Tf he asks 
you (and he may) think well before you refuse 


hits, and know that if you ac apt bim you will | 


do so with my full approval, and will be carrying 
out my fondeet wish.” 

“Refuse him! Ab! is that likely ?” she mur- 
mured, “but he will never ask me. Once or 


twice, I have fancied he cared for me, but only 
for a moraent,-and that was seme time ago, 
grown distant—-a change has 
him. Not he regards me as his 
t sister-—t is all—and J, 


come over 
daughter 


hat 


shall never marry 


Sent to see | 


are married—jin fact | 


well I | 


yout’ 
| “No, of course not,” replied Norah in surprise. 
“Dear docts or, I am sorry for this, you seem so 
| much put 





annoyed —bat it is nothing, my dear,’ 
, though from the tone of his voice 
j 4 the trouble was more «erious than 
uld allow, and she bade him adieu with a 








| hurkton looked grey and grim standing out 

darkly against the hill-side in the moonlight, as 

| Norah and Mrs, Grantham reached it a few days 
| later, 

The tops of 


“7 


he hills were covered with snow, 
| and drifts atill lay in the valley, and the gaunt 
| trees ar the house waved their guarled 
| branches hither and thither weird!y, in the icy 
wind, 
Norah shivered as she lay back wrapped ia furs 
in her corner of the brougham. 





und 





— 
7 


“Tris a solemn, gloomy-looking old piace,” she 
aused, “but yet there is a wild yrandeur in the 
cenery about it that I love. Ah! lights—lights 


| in the western wiag—but no, they are gone, Ab,” 


1 az they turned the corner of the house, “ how 
y glow from the windows here? How 
the place looks from point of 





view |’ 
The door of the entrance hall was thrown open 
at this moment letting ont a warm flood of light, 
{ and Rupert appeared at it. 
“Gilad to welcome you once more to Thurlston, 
Norsh,” he said, heartily ; “have you bad a good 
You must have found it very cold, 


| 
! 
| 
' 
i 


| 
! 
i 
} journey | 
fear ¢”’ 
“on 





whose heart was 
“ And 


t very,” replied Norah, 
beating fast with joy at seeing him again 
ad to be bere again.” 

he said, pleasantly, 
ry ”? 


| ob, I ara so g! 
“ Are you 

the dining n, 
As he spoke a carriage drove rapidly past the 

| front of the houre, 

| Norah glanced at her guardian in surprise. 

* The doctor from Crookfell,” be said. ‘* We 
have had illness in the house.” 

And he walked away closing the hall door, 

{| Norah followed him ; and when she found her- 
| self ix the well-lighted dining-room, she could 
1 not but perceive the change that the last ten 
days had wroug)t in her guardian's ‘, 

| His eyes were hollow aud su ken ; he looked 
| pale and w like @ man ¥ ho had passed 
sleepless aoe , and who had some great anxiet; 
| weighing on his mind 

| What could it be? If he would only tell her, 
only let her share bia trouble ! 

Bat he was impassable, and che knew that 
aven to let him see she noticed it would annoy 
him, so she wisely said nothing. 

“You found everything all right when you got 
| here, doctur, I auppose ¢ she observed a Jittl 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 





Come into 








| 
j 
' 









€ 





5 look 


| later in thesevening. “It is nice to have 
| person you can trust to leave everything to when 
you go away, and Mrs. Agar-——”’ 


| “Mrs, Agar is a very trustworthy person,” in- 
| terrupted Rupert, “ but Mra. Agar is my house- 
| kee per no longer-——” 

| “What ! Mra. Agar has lefs you—is gone !’ 
cried Norah. “Is that why you had t leave 
| town so suddenly} J’: so sorry, doctor, who do 
| you think of getting in her place?” 

| “T—T have alres udy got & person—A very steady 
| good sort of woman, [ believe, s Mrs, Howard. I 
| hope you will like her, Norab,” he said, cov- 
| strainedly. 

+ “QObt iam eure? 








” 


> like her,” replied Norah, 
‘and, as to that, I shall have very little to do 
‘ with her i--——- ~ 
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‘« No, that is true,” he interposed, “I am not The fan was a costly one of eastern manu- 
anxious you should be troubled with the cares of | facture ; Norah looked at it in surprise, 
housekeeping before your time. Well, tell me 
how you left everyone and everything in town.” 


and for little more than an hovr Norah and her | dred years ago,” she thought. Mdd |! whom can 
vardian chatted pleasantly together and then | it have belonged to? What shall I do with 
thev bade each other good night. it?” 
The weather continued cold and wintry, and in Sbe examined it closely ; it exhaled a peculiar 
pite of her liking for quiet and seclusion, Norah | Fastero perfume which was disegreeable to her, 
did find the time hang rather heavily on her | She shuddered, aud it fell from her hand. ~- « 
hands. “Vl just leave it where it was,” she thought, 
Thurlston did not seem quite the same place it | “ the owner, or at any rate, the von who fixed 


' 












had done fifteen months before, and Rupert | the ‘lowers on it, will fin: it T daresay. Here I 
Hasted was changed too. } amat the end of the gallery. What a lovely bit 

He was less and less in her society, was more } of old tapestry ; it’s achame to leave it moulder- 
distant, more grave snd reserved in his manuere | Ng Lere. l shall get my guardian to have it 
han ever, and reemed to avoid her—or she | moved,” 


fancied he did--and the belief caused her the | 


brooded not a little | gallery, and as she drew it towards her she per- 

These thoughts and fancies, and the unhappi- | ceived that it hid a door, to which it served as a 
1es8 they engendered, would cause poor Norah to | *creen or portiere, 
pass aluost sleepless nights; and, as she lay ne 

cake counting the hours till dawn, she would | she said to herself in surprive, for the door was 

resuently become aware of strange sounds in the | One of thick scarlet baize, and moved on noise- 
old house that would send a cudden cbill to her | less hinges, “where can it lead to! ” 

blood and make her tremble with superstitious She pushed it open and found herself in a 
error emall equare chamber, panelled and decorated 
in Kastern fashion, On the further side of it was 
a door precisely similar to the one she had just 
passed through. 

With a feeling of bewildered surprise she laid 
| her hand on it and etrove to open it; but in 
| vain, it resiated all her etforte, 

She stood dazed with astonishment, looking 
| from side to side of the strauge little apartment, 








There were weird rustling:, soft, creeping foot- 
ateps, low murmurings about the place. In} 
vain Norah reasoned with herself about them, | 

(told herself thas the rustling was but the 
stirring of the ivy leaves around her window 
moved by the wind, or probably disturbed by 
some night-bird ; the footsteps, merely the creak- 











ing the old oaken flooring ; the murmurings, Th ag vetery attached to it al 
the moanivg of the wind ia the chimneys and >. Wes Yee MYT. ence. 50. 1S sme 


vaguely felt, a secret she had never suspected, 

Though, in the day, ber terrors seemed fvolish yi a sectoe “ t REN ee Ne 
indeed, at night they assumed formidable pro- | lo oe dipoeneinets: ge mnt Spa rosetieee a yi cae “ 
portions and had power to render the hours of | Pir quest. What would hes B — rig, Py 

chnann tana Sn hoe! aden of it—if he knew what she had cis- 

", It's odd,” she thought one day; « day that | ional of voices in the distance on the further 
rad been passed in solitude, eave for the presence |. > os sirecaee te cgi: Aree 
{ the faithful Grantham ; “I’ve never yet been side of the locked door now startled he For a 
r the Court! [’ve asked my guardian to show 
me the old rooms, and though he has said ‘yes,’ 
he has uever yet done it. Why should I not 
explore this afternoon? He’s not here, I saw 
him ride away an hour ago, or I'd ask hima to 
take me, I'l! go alone, it will be fan, and some- 
thing to eo this dull afterzoon |” 

So, well pleased with the idea, Norah started 
up, woudering she hed not before thought of | 
beguiling the long hours by nen out eo &' did not see Rupert. 
: ose" maPrgmantine A and, Ks a the — BE | be was dining at Crookfell, and would not be at 
ascended the great staircase, halting when she home till late 
reached the first landing. ar ie 3 

“ Now, which way shail I go? to the left, I 
‘think, I’ve never been beyond the end of that 

assage, and I believe the oldest rooms are all in 


> west wing, and the passage to them lies OD | it is, 1 must ask Mrs. Howard,” she thought. 
e further side of that swing door, 


“ - Four or five days passed, and yet Norah said 
So N 7 skal ne » | A ? , 2 igs . . 
- hed —_ > sagen age — sooe? : Senn } nothing on the subject of her visit to the old 
ush ) ( £ bevon } : Pa 5 ® “ 
ft int ~s dom at — pe ne ast Peyone | rooms to her guardian, She had alaost succeeded 
Ne net Tg? BATFOW, ANG Coserked-lOckiag | jn persuading herself that what she had seen 

urrider, with doors on either side of it - 


long passages, 





1 





ove 
; fled back like a guilty thing to her own room 
;, ic was @ long time before she could re: 
j herself, or get her thoughts into order, What 
had she seen, and what did ib al! mean, and 
whose were the voices she had heard. 

Should she tell her guardian where she had 
been task him for an explanation !—why uot ? 
And yét, for some unexplained reason, Norah 


ver 








Just as she was sitting down to her lonely 
meal Norah saw the carriage of the Crookfell 
medical man drive away from the houss 

“One of the servants ill again! I wonder who 








These. are the rooms, I suppore!” she | yoices she had heard were probably but the 


thought, and she pushed open the first door to | yoices of the servants in the lower rooms of the | 


he right, It disclosed a large, half-empty bed 
room, seautily furnished with sume quaint bits of 


| house, 
’ | Gradually the impression her adve ture had 
oteenth ceutury furniture ; it was dull, dusty | produced on her wore off, the weather iraproved, 
She turned away, passed into | her spirits improved with it, Rupert | 
e passage and proceeded on her way. | the greater part of each day with her as of yore 
! 
i 
} 
| 





! unattractive 





next room she entered had evidently been 
used as a boudeir: a large mirror hung on one 
ide of it, dainty spiodie-legged table and high- 
backed ‘chairs stood around ; the brocaded cur- | * how happy Ishould be. If we were always to- 
still hung at the dusty window, and the gether aa we were when I first came here ;” and 
hick ‘Turkey carpet that had once covered the | these were her last thoughts ere elie fell asleep. 
hoor hay in a huge roll, where for years it had | Suddenly, after but a short slumbe-, as it 
cen left undiscurbed in a corner. ; seemed to her, she woke-— woke, broad awake, 
orange, deserted-looking old rooms,” thought and with a vivid consciousness that she was not 





had done to her for many weeks past, 


? 





rah . i but rome of the furniture is love ly and | alone in her room, that some one—eomething be 
1, oouis ave lunge. I wonder my guardian-- | side herself and Mre, Granthata was there, 
at what te shiet | The moon shone brightly into the room 


n | 
, She: stooped as she spoke and picked up some- | through the balf opened shutter. 
thing that lay in the passage—a fan, to the! Norah glanced towards the window, and there 


tarnished golden tassel of which a little knot of | just where its beams struck the polished oak 
faded hothouse flowers were attached, 


* floor, making it gleam and glitter as if splashed 


Py | 

“Tf it had not been for those flowers T sheuld | 
have imagined it had been dropped here by one | 
And then the conversation grew more animated | of the occupants of these rooms at least a han- | 


And ehe laid ber hand on the corner of a large | 
bitterest pain, a grief over which she fretted and | piece of tapestry that hung at the end of the | 


“ Another door, and of quite a modern sort,” | 


moment she paused and listened, and then she | 


alt very unwilling todo so, and that evening she } 
He eent word to her that | 


was nothing really mysterious, and that the | 


xd prszed | 








and life looked far lighter and happter than it | 


“Oh! if it were always like this,” she sighed, | 





| with silver, stood a figure that made the blood 
; curdle in her veins, and her heart almost to cease 
beating. 

It was the figure ofa woman clad in a strange 
fantastic fashion, such as Norah had «ever seen 
| before —a tall lithe, powerful wouiap, with 
{a roass of dark Juxuriant hwir failing over her 
| shouldera, something glittering in her hands over 

which she passed her long sleuder fingers caress- 
! ingly, whilst her dark wild eyes, gieamed and 
| glittered fiercely, and her lips partirg in 4 malicious 
| smile, showed a rew of cruel daxzlingly white 
teeth, 
| Norah recognised the face at once. Tt was the 
| face of her dream, the dream that had so terri 
| fied her a year ago ! 
| ‘There was something it 
H 
' 











so ertel and 





nit that she turned cold from head to foot as 
she looked. What wae going to happe 
| was she-~what had she come for? She g 

| towards Mrs, Granthan:’s bed ; the good lady was 
| breathing regularly, and quietly, suuk in a deep 
; slumber. Nerab dared not move nor utter a 
| sound to rouse her, She could but He still and 





horror-etruck watch ihe dreadful face of the 
woman before her, 
Suddeuly, with one 
' 


' 
at ; 
“ish xpriag, a8 36 
|! seemed to tho terrified ibe woman was 
| beside her bed, She saw the terrible eyes look- 
| ing into her’s with a cunning, treacherous leer-- 
heard a low, chuckling, fencish jaugh, perceived 
| that the glittering thing held in ber hand 
| was a emall, sharp dagger, and knew by tuetin 
that it was her life the woman coug 
| The momen's seemed like ages, would no one 
ino help come? Every ‘ustuni she expected to 
' tee! the cold, sharp steel im her breast— 
| wornan’s long, thin firgers at her thioat! & 
| dared not speak, she dared pot ery ont, she could 
' only Jie motiontess, her heart full of terror, ti 
| expressible, and her eyes bopelesaly Exec on 1 
| burning orbs of the awful creature before her. 











| 
CHAPTER Vi 


! How many minuter--or instants perhaps 
| passed thug, Norah n knew, to ber they 
| seemed ages—the bright flendish light in the 
romen’s eyes seemed to burn iuto her brain, he 

whols personality to be dominated by her, when 
| suddenly ehe started vack with a wild, mocking 
| laugh, brandizhing the sharp dagger she held 
aloft. 

Then Norab heard a eouod in the distance, a 
door violently slammed, the burrging of many 
feet, and the spell that: had bound her and kept 
| her motionless wae broken, and with a pierging 
| ery she siarted up in her bed, bul only instantly 
| to feel the strong, wiry fingers of the madwoman 
at her thront, 

She struggled with her, catchivg the right 
arm, the hand of which held the knife. and by an 
extraordinary effurt succeediny in | idimg it 
away from her, but her strengih was rapidly 
failing when the docr of her veom was thrown 
| violently open, and Rupert Hasted, followed by 
| two womev, Mrs. Agar and Howard, and 
' 
| 














the ductor from Crookfel!, rushed in. 

Ai the sight of them the mad woman's anger 
increased to frenzy. With « wild shout of de 
| fiance and triumph she raised the dagger on high, 
end before Rupert could catch her hand, buried 
| it in her own breast, 

“Oh, Heaven, too lai murmured Rupert, 


| as he bent over her bleeding form. ‘ Norah! 
ix she—ia Miss Desboroug': | 
, And he looked at Nor unk back 





j half fainting, with anxious eyes 
“Stay with her and hely, Mrs, Grentham, Mrs. 
Agar,” he continued, “and when Mies Deehorough 
| is recovered come to me, Mrs. Howard, Dr. 
| Edmonds and J will look after this poor crea 
ture,” 
They raised the body from the ground ; thi 
face of the woman was calm and peaceful now 
| and ber long dark hair fa!lfog across Dr. Edmond: 
| arm alroost swept the ground, and ;repared to 
| carry her back to the western wing; but before 
Rupert quitied the apartwent came again to 
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Norau’s bedaid v! senses were rapidly | 
returaing. , | 
“Thouk Heaven ! he is not hurt Oh! 
thark Heaven that!” Norah heard him | 
uutter, aud for au instant his hand pressed hers, | 


and then he was gone 


remaining hours of 





siowly away ; there was, of course, no furtler 
bought of sleep by either Norah of Mrs, Gran- 
unm. Mre Agar (of whose presence at Thurlston 
Norah had been ta igucrauce) quitced the room as 





soon as she found Misa Desborough required her 
o more, aod Norah aud her old friend were lef 
to talk orev matters alone. 
li was a comfort to both when th ight 
paased o way and morving dawned : 
There was no particular stir ia the house when 


+ 


lay Legan again; the servants, in their distant 
part «of the house had heard wothisg of what | 
assed and little dreamt of the tragedy that had | 
been enacted so near them during the hours of | 
SAY Kees, 
va heard the wiadow-shutters being | 
peued avd the fres lis, and Bella singiag brightly 
0 her work in the distance, as usual, as if noth- 
2 ad happened. 
“Tt will be best to say | 


Gran, till 


1othing of this, dear | 
lL have seen Mr, Hasted,” she eaid; 


‘wheo I have epoken to him, he will tellus what | 
a dk Oh, Grau! tt was awfui! That mad, | 
wicked face, that terrible laugh 1” | 
Don’t ink about it, dearie,” said the old | 
dy, soothing! *Do you know, Miss Norah, I 
iav> ofren fancied there was something strange | 
bout Thur'ston, something going on we none of 
ug dreamt of. Oh ! if you had been injured, my 
lear, whilst T &’e>ot on, all unconacious of your 


ger, L should uever have forgiven myself ; 
nnti! {heard your ery, and Mr, Haated rusted 

was unaware thah anything was wrong 
Nius o'elock's striking, and here ig Aun with the 
water for your bath, will refresh you, and 





afterwards, if you are equal to it, I will dress | 
you, or would you like to have breakfast here | 
ret | 

“1 will see; Iv try to go down staire but I | 
fee! very shaky still, Gran,” replied Norah, doubt- | 
ful A message ought vy Anne from 
Husted, begging her uot to wait breakfast for | 
him, eeitied the raxtter. Norah elected to ro- | 


wain in her owa roo | 
It was afternoon when she and Rupert met in | 


her own boudoi: heart be 


4 
she saw him enter, very grave and pals, and then | 
ait down on the sofa beside her | 
{can never forgive myself f you went 


through Jast night, Norah,” he said 


o 
pained voice, “Cau you forgive me ? 


‘Dea ioctor, it was no fault of yours, how | 
muld you have helped f°" gan Norsh, | 
“bought sever to have let you come here, I | 
should ha kept you away from Thurlston,” | 
ie interrupted, “especially after your telling me | 
f{ the dreaia you had, which of course was uo | 
reain, but areality, I ought uot to have run } 
r f——of what might—mou/d have happened | 

bu if Lhad not arrived in time prevent, | 

’ | 

Noval shivered at the picture which bis words 
aised before her eyes. 

“Doctor,” she faltered, “ forgive me, but may | 
Task a question now? Who ~who was--who is | 
that poor creature? Is she still alive or---——" | 

“ She ia dead,” he aaid grave'y, ‘She died an | 
hour afier we carried her away; the wound she 
zavé herself was mortal! She was mv wife, | 
Norah.” 

“Your wife Oh!” eaid Norah inking | 
from him ever 60 /itt] Then as the w ruth 
broke on her ah vid her hand on his rm eaying 
iv a voice full of the tenderest concern, | 

“Qh, doctor] { am 80 sorry—se very, very 


sorry.” 
“Nay, don't pity her ; she is at reat, at peace,” 
he said, solemnly. ‘Her senses came back to 
her fora few minutes and she was quite calm and 
in her right mind before she diet. She kaew me, 
realived what had been her state for so many | 
years, and was glad to go. Norab, she has suf- | 
fered, poor soul, and I have euered 
will ever know how much, through all 
of sorrow, shame and trou! hat t 


-n? one } 
the years | 
ve passed | 


| desperately in love with her. 
‘ 


' 
} Was then, 


| to save him from the burden of maintaining her 


i itself, 


| father gave his conseut, she would be willing— 








' 
since we met. Listen, and I will tell you the | 
history of my youthful folly, Norah, the history | 
of my marriage 

“T entere army when I was about | 
eighteen,” he began, ‘and the first long leave of 
vbaence I took, when wy regiment was stationed 
at the Cape, I determined to spend in the 
Islands of Bourbon and Mauritius. 1 was always 
fond of travelling, aud a visit te these more 
than usually unfrequented places had a great 
attraction | 

“ A few weeks after leaving Cape Town, which 
I did in a eailiog vessel, I reached Port Louis, 
the principal town in Mauritius, and finding the 
place a pleasant one and the beauty of the island 
even greater than J hal expected, [ made up my 
mind to remain there for some time 

“T speedily made acquaintances, nob only 
amongst the Evuglikh population but amongst 
the French, by far the largest and most in- 
fiuential portion of the community, 

“ Amongt the richest of the French merchants 
and Jaudowners, waa 2 M. Flambert who lived in 
a lovely house just outside the town on the road 
towards the Urande Riviere ; he seemed to take 
@ great fancy to me, and was constantly asking | 
me to his place ; and, flatterad by his attentions, | 
though I did not care much for the mau himself, 
I frequently became his guest. 

“One day as I entered the cool verandah of 
his house, over which grew creepers of every 
shade and hue, that filled the air with their 
fragrance, | was surprised to see a lady’s garden 
hat, 2 fan, and ove or two other things that 
denoted the presence of a lady in the house, 
lying about, and when I passed on into the 
sitting-room, which, it being mid-day, was kept | 
in a siate of semi-darkness because of the heat, 
I was startled by seeing a tail, slim form clad in | 
a white robe rise suddenly from the sofa. 

“You—l must beg pardon,”’ I said; “I did | 
not know M. Flambert had visitors — ladies | 
isre ¢” 

“ Excuse me,” she replied in a soft voice, “ I 
am neither a visitor nor a stranger, I am 
Mademoiselle Flamber!. I arrived from Bourbon 
yesterday, My father told me to expect you, 
he will be here presently.” 

She leoked at me with her large, dark, soft 

»3, they were soft enough then—in a 
way that made my inexperienced heart beat 
ickly, end motioned me to sit dowp beside 
her on the sofa, and soon we were laughing and 
chatting together like old friends ; awd when I 
left her that evening T was, or faucied myself, 

















She was beautiful, very beautiful ther! As 
ies now, cold and dead, with the quiet peace 
of death on her face, ehe reminds me of what she 
Norah! She was beautiful, and 
fascinating, accomplished and clever too, and 
what wonder was it that she fascinated me, an 
unsuspectivg, inexperienced young fellow of four 
aud twenty, ae [ then wes? How could I dream 
of the hideous family curse that had already 
threatened to show itvelf in her? How imagine | 
that Flambert, the man who professed. to be my 
friend, was inviting me to his house, leaving me 
for hours in his daughter's society, hoping that J 
might marry her, in ignorance of everything, and 
that he might be relieved not only from her | 
presence in his house, where her temper—the | 
temper she bid so carefully from me—was wont 
to blaze out and render his home miserable, but 











iu the future when the evil should have declared 

“Well, fT won't go further with particulars. I 
asked Marie to marry me, aud she bade me speak 
to her father, and ask him forher hand. Frenc! 
girls, as she reminded me, had little to do with 
their own settlement in life—the parents managed 
that, but, she added, seeing, I suppose, that I 
iooked hurt at the coldness of her reply, if her 


roore than willing to become my wife. 

“She gave me her hand as she spoke, and I 
remember it was icy cold. I pressed my lips to 
it, and ‘she did not try to prevert me; but when 
I would have kissed her she turned away abruptly 
and pushed me from her, 


“ats | 


Afterwards——aiterwards, not now,’ she said in 


a warning voice and I left her, rather fearful that 
I has offended her by my temerity in venturing to 


| kias her before things were settled between me and 


her father, found M. Flambert very pleasant 

After a few trivial objections, a little half-hearted 
opposition, he agreed to our marriage—told me 
theamount of his daughter’s small fortune, and 
how it had always been his great desire that when 
she married, Europe might be her future home. 
The East did not suit her, although she had beeu 
born and brought up in Mauritius. When waa 
my leave up? When did I think of rejoining my 
regiment ? My heart trembled a little aa I told 
him that in four months I ought toset out on my 
return journey ‘o the Cape. 

“Could be make up his mind to part with his 
daughter so soou ; it was my fervent desire to take 
her back with me to Cape Town when I rejoined. 
M. Flambert seemed to hesitate—so soon |—he 
had hoped to keep his dear Marie with him for yet 
another year ; but yet, if she were willing and I 
wished it, he would not staud in our way. 

‘A month would euffice for arrangements, and 
then the wedding might take place. Our honey- 
noon might be passed at Bourbon, or on an estate 
he possessed in the island, aud when the time came 
for leaving we could proceed to Cape Town by 


| steamer. 


“TY listened almost bewildered. In a month— 
one short month—aud Marie would be mine. I 
could hardly believe it. Marie manifested neither 
surprise nor any great amount of pleasure, when 
M. Flambert informed her of these arrangements 
a little later, and gave her his blessing. She was 
very quiet and silent all the remainder of the 
evening, ritting with ber dark eyelashes resting 
on her cheek, and her eyes fixed on the ground, 
her long slender fingers clasping and unclasping 
themselves conetantly—a movement I soon learnt 


| to know well, and to dread, 


“ Well! we were married ; and, for the first 
month all went well. Marie was not very 
demonstrative but no doubt in time she would 
learn to love me better, and to be less reserved, I 
thought, and I dreamt of the happy days that we 
should pass together in the future, and believed 
myself to be the happiest man on earth. My 
dream of happiness did not last long, however. 
When the time for our departure drew nigh, Mari 
evinced the greatest repugnance to leaving Port 
Louis. In vain I explained to her I had no choice 
but to go, she grew more and more agitated, vowed 
she could not tear herself away from home, that I 
might go, she would remain with her father. [ 
could then resigu the service if I chose, and we 
could in future live at Port Louis on her imcome 
and the smal! fortune I possessed. 

“But M. Viambert had no idea of such an 
arrangement being carried out. He refused to 
allow his daughter to remain under his roof, she 
had married me of her own free will, and her 
place was with her husband. 

“She cried and entreated, and finally turned 
sulky and silent. Then, the week before we were 
to sail, the crasb came. I returned from the town 
one day, suspecting nothing, to find my wife in 
state of violent mania and to be attacked by her 
with such virulence, tliat had it not been for the 
help of some neighbours I should certainly not 
have survived to tell the tale. 

* Little by little ] learnt the truth. Learnt that 
Marie had never loved me, that all the love she 
had to give had been given to a Creole cousin (yes, 
she had negro blood in her veins, that, too, 1 learnt) 
whose addreswes her father had forbidden, and 
that she loved him stili—that, as 1 said before, 
knowing the fate that would certainly fall on her 
one day Flambe:t had been glad to see her married 
to any suitable parti ere it showed itself, and so 
shift the burden of her care and maintenance on 
other shoulders. Her own mother it seemed had 
died in the same fearful state as she was now in! 

“T did all I could for her, Norah. I put her 
under the care of the most skilful doctor in the 
island, but when a couple of years later I re- 
visited Port Louis, I found her no better. Then 
{i went to Burmah leaviog her still in her native 
place ; but, when I left the East for good seven 
years ago, I found the doctor under whose charge, 
T had left her, was dead, and during the stay | 
made at l’ort Louis I was not satistied that the 
treatment she was receiving was for the best, and 
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resolved to bring her home with me to Thuriston | 
and see what I could do for her. No one knew 
she was my wife. No one—at least very few 
people knew of her presence at Thurlston, there 
had been rumours ihat I had a patient iu the 
house but they died out, and perhaps people 
imagined my patient had jeft me. 
“The rest you know, Norah. 
was no more successful than M. Villetort’s had 
been—or than Dr. Edmunds’ was. How she 
managed to secrete the dagger she killed herself 
with and to elude (he vigilance of her two nurges, 
will never be known—the cuoring 
from her phase of the complaint is extraordinary ; 
but I shall always reproach myself that 1 was 
not more careful-——did not take even greater pre- 
cautions—-personally I could do nothing, for my 
presence often seemed to be unendurable to her, 
She kuew me at the Jast though, Norah, and we 
parted friends,” 


My treatment 


CHAPTER VII. 


\ sap story of a life wrecked 
misfortune and cruel treachery. So thought 
Norah after Rupert left her, and oh! how her 
heart bled for her guardian as she realised wha 


must have suffered——low all the early part of ‘his H 


have been the 


life—those years that should 
been embittered 


happiest of bis existence had 
aud rendered miserable. 

And yet how well he had core through tie 
ordeal! Misfortume and trouble had not 
hardened him or rendered him cold, suspicious, 
or unsympathetic. On the contrary, it 
but to have softened and sweetened his disposi. 
tion. Suffering and sorrow had taught 
their most valuable lessons—to feel for those 
who suffer, to sympathise with the sorrowful 
and stricken around him. But it was over now, 


he was free, the burden had been removed at | 
And Norah | 


last, the shadow lifted from his life. 
prayed with a heart full of compassion for his 


past troubles that his future might be a happy | 


me—that he might be recompensed for all he 
had gone through, for all his goodness to the 
woman who had never loved him, and whose 
existence was a perpetual trial to him. How he 
} d nursed her, cared for her, consulted all ber 
whims and fancies, kept her with him, because i 


her Inecid intervals her dread of being sep: arated 
frora him again and consigned to the hands of | 


trangers was so acute, How, all that care and 
money could do had been done to render her 
existence tolerable, to cure her if possible ! 

Rupert epeke to her of bis pust 
telling her many iacidents in it, and ’ 
mutual consent the subject was dropped between 
them for ever—each resolved it should never be 
mentioned to the other again. 

So the winter passed away and spring came, it 
wanted but a few short days to Norah’s twenty- 
irst birthday. The snow had diseppear i early 
and the spring had covered the hille with 
verdure, and scattered thor 2p of wild flowers 
over the short soft turf ; the lake looked blue and 

till and peaceful, and the Be was soft and 


ovuce more, 


’ 


balmy, yet fresh, with the freshness only to be 


found it mountain regions. 

‘Tve had some letters to-day, Norah, letters of 
impor‘ancey ” said Rupert, entering the sitting: 
room that Norah called her own, a quaint oa ak 


panelled apartament commanding a lovely view of | 


its window, ‘the first is 
ill be here on Thursday 


the distant hills from 
fro 7 Mr, Ellerslie, he w 


Ah, and we shall know 211 about those won 
ierful ‘provisions’ he hinted at when we saw him 
London,” interrupted Norah, smiling. 
Yes —are a very apxious to know, then?’ 
replied Rupe 
Not in “ least,” laughed she. “ Money 
dees not give happinese, doctor, of that I am 
convinced, thoug! 1 it is equally true that the want 
of it is areal evil. W ell, 9 what other letters have 
you?” 


“Two others in which you are interested, | 


Norah,” he said with a look of anxiety, and yet 
with a half smile on bis lips. 
@ 3 olfer from Mr. Reginald Browne——~” 

‘Oh, that terrible young man! Doctor, how 





of sufferers | 


by unmerited | 


> | when he returned he found you gone 
Money. fortune, he says, is | 
| nothing to him, and I believe it. He loves you 


| lingfield is young, rich, cle 
seemed | ¢ 


him | “ 


then by | 


rested in his, 





‘The first, a! 


| difficult it is to tnake some people realise you 
cathe them,” cried Norah. ‘ Well, you raust 


anewer it, and do try to make him understand 


this time that 1--weli !—that I positively dislike 
him, and that what he asks is impozsible,” 

“ T will try to do so, but the young man is hard 
to convince,” answered Rupert smiling, “and 
after all I feel very sorry for him, I am sure in 


hie way he ! loves you, and of course your refusal 


gives him pain.” 

“But you wouldn't 
surely ?” cried Norah, 

“Most decidedly not. 
cousent to your marrying him, even, 
know my consent is necessary to your taking 
such @ step—for the prevent, at any rate, Bat f 
have another letter-—avother proposal for you 
here, Norah, and if you should wish to accept ip, 
|-—we ll, I should feel it my duty vot to hinde: 
you.” 

“ Who—who isit ?” asked Norali, in a peculiar 
tone, “ not that it matters, 1--—” 

Indeed it doee, it is av excellent cfier. Lord 
Carlingfield (you remember him at Rome, Norah, 
wishes you to be his wife. He would havo asked 
you long ago, but was called away from Rome a 
suddenly by hie mother's illness and death, and 
Lie Wrices 


have me aceept 


I would not give my 


a very good letter. 


that 


Norah that his offer is a very tlat tering one, 
? : 
Lord Car- 


for yourself alone. it is my dnty to tell yc 
! 
you are never likely to bave + ( 


“But there is one obje have to him 
said Norah, with a danyerous eparkle in 
ganda nervous compression of her lips, 
vjection that outweigh: these advan- 
ages which I admit are great.’ 
And that is?” asked Rupert, breathles 
“That 1 do not love him, doctor,” 
swered, “Ob! surely you know that you 
can’t have lived with me all this time and—: 
not have seen—you must th 


know ‘ha 
And turning away aucddeuly, } 


euly, Norah burst 


} a passion of tears, 


thrown down 
veside her. 


'™ a moment Rupert 
letters and was on hie knees 
‘* Norah, my dear ca 
it? What have J said to hurt you?” 
im an agitated voice. “Norah, what do 
tears mean? What is it | 
would die rather than cause you a moment’s un- 
happiness! Lock at me, dear, and 
are not really hurt--angry with me.’ 
Aud he strove to draw away the hanr 
her face irox his sight. 
She raised her head from 
which it leant and her hard which he ha 


he asked, 
these 


3 that hid 


the cushion on 
di taker 


(Continued on page 283 





CHAPYER 
_ itirely with yourself,’ 
wore kindly -—" whether 
whether Dick shall stop 
ove, I intend 


}v course it rects 
went on Miss Arabella wu 
Dick shall come, o 
away. In either case, as [ said bef 
to write to him to-night.” 

“JT gay, let him come,” 2 epeated Hildegarde. 

“Very well, my dear, then it’s settled.’ 

“T tell you, Aunt Bella.” Hildegarde continued, 

slight flush etainiog cheek and brew, ‘that J 
should really feel hurt, if such an old friend oi 
ours as Richard Falkland were to go so far away 
without seeing us before he went. 
part, 1 do pot quite understand why he should 
go out to India at all. 
enough at home-~and he may not 
years,’ 

“He may never return—because 
out there of fever,” corrected Auut Bella dolor- 
ously, staring fixe dly ahead of her again, a caich 
in her breath taking her unawares ; * or he may | 
get stabbed by some 


return for 


| world wage in India. ! 
| provinces are notoriously unhealthy,” sighed Migs 


him, | 


and you | 
} did befall! 


| the words 


| he er 


iid, my cear one, what is | 


have said--J, who | 


tell me you } 


For my own | 


He is succeeding well | 
; are at presen 
| something: 


he muy die | 


treacherous native or other, j hotel a 





A lot of people cut in India, lately, ao I've read 


| in the papers at odd times, have been stabbed in 


he back by treacherous natives. Indeed, os 
everyone knows, it is a regular place for snakey 
and tigers and daggers and poison, Alive one 
day, and dead the next. That is the way the 
And the north-western 


Arabella, in dismal conclusion. 
“Oh, pray do not say apy more,’ 
Hildegar de, with a genuine shudder, 
‘But, there, it would not make a pin’s difier- 
ence to you, Hildegarde,” Miss Bella went on, 
iwhful sort of way, “if anything dreadful 
poor Dek, The past notwithstanding 
is Nothiwe to you. ‘5 
twithstanding, he is still my 
soe were 4 almost passion- 


’ exclaimed 


rep 


ast me 


iidegarce 


vever your friend,” Miss Arabella 
iasis and meaning ; then she added 
no‘iog Hildegarde’s pained Took at 
Well, my dear, { must confess, I’m 
why in the world he should 
it land. It is only the 
jo-welly who go abroad, generally epenking; 
‘an justly describe Richard as », ne’er- 
eaving his mother in her old age, too | 
i should ‘bave thought it of him! And 
wonder rood n 1e will do by gad 
ding th “f Heigho! the boy is thor 
OVUEnIY unse thed, ect, aud feels tha 3 
us go in, Aunt Bella, interrupted Hi 
‘The tide is on the turn ond 
is growing cold, Come!” 
shivered slightly as she spol e, and rose 
j ihe garden seat. Miss Ar 
her “exanny ple. 
es, we will £ 
w beautiful 
Hildegarde, rising ar 


nore gently 
you-- if inpot see 
want ¢ . nacis e 
id no one 

; ' 


— 


uietiv, 


tbe)! lw : S fol 
in,” she agreed willingly 
he moon looks out yonder, 
shimmeri g over the sea,’ 
ted little jetty, and 

the hotel. 
found their rooms brilliantly lighted ; the 
a-cups ready for use; and the big 
lass windows open to the suit sea- 


he brand-new dining reor, 
equally brand-new looking 
bject caught the eye of 
ble benzath the chande- 
as the newspaper addressed to herself in 
the har¢ Iwriting f Mre. Britt!e, the hovse-keeper 
at Courtgardene 
Miss Arabelic had gone to take off her bonuet 
and wrap. 
Hidldega arde Kay, standing 
table " om 1 unfolded t 


alone there by the 
1e broad sheets with 

her tt). 

in aby way concern 


the oiher, and boti 


third 


’ foy 
141mes for 


ie twenty 
9 t 
2onth, 
cen the stiff and rather 
8a slip of note- paper fell ont, whereon 
were scrawled a few f 
i+ rw p +? 
writing of Mrs, Brittle 
“Oh, Mrs. B is is wrong--alt 


and 


ope 
ured idly- 
stoiaster General, 
fraudi Majesty's revenue,” 

e half emiled as abe —— and pic oked ny 
the faller m ecraw!; and then she read th ! 
mesrage 

It ran thus,-- 


“ BonovaEp Mapa, 
“t have thought somehow that yeu 
ave seen much of the papers, where you 
t, or I faney we sheuld have heard 
of you here at howe before now, where 
Druromerti talking of 


cannot 


everyone in 
dreadful news. 
* After thinking the matter over, Madam, I 
herewith take the liberty of forwarding to the 
+ Penarthur these two 7imes newapapers, 


Pete ee 


oe ee 


ee a ae eee 


neve eeseeo— 
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which I humbly hope you wil! pardon if, ia doing 
BO, 2 Have aone wrong. 

* Witl my re etful duty, Ire ain, hou ured 
madam, always sour obedieut servant to com 
mand, 

Many Jane Britre 

“P.3,-—-Mie orgie, at the Moat House, they | 
say, is simply er 

Having waste the contents -of this brief 





glanced wonderiugly 


azZe of the last- 


. a ie, hil ars Me « i ‘ x! 
and apprehex 
Jated paper, that of 
Am re her sight be riveted on the 

t} »} the h >kae nf 
eaths, which the housekeeper at 
in order to distinguish them from 
i below them, marked all 


ner pen, 


Ve over it ist pé 


' 
OLD, 


Apru 


bd 





20th Ay ri! at the Moat House, 
} War ckshire, Alicia } iisa, 

in the S3cd year ol her age ' 
neorder te this other chr nicle,- - 
‘th Apri’, having been one of the 


pa senges re im ths ecked Lisbon steam-packet 


Anna, htred Lord St. Austell, of the 
Moat House, Draummerfiel’, Wacwickshire ; in 
his 32nd year. 
Then Lildegarde Rey sank dowu beavily upon 
s chair Ly the table, and buried her face in her 
bands, 
When she raised hor head to the light again 
she looked as ehe had looked on that gray 


in the Ukeary at Cour 
ved, beyond ali doubt or dispu 


syveorniber 


. : 
when sae h 






































. 
| 
E 


f the words was too difficult and too awful 
for her mind to grasp and omprehend. 
“ Both on the same day!” 
“And now,” urged Hildegarde passionately, 
‘you can snderstand- why I must go home. 
Remember Georgie! Think how lonely, how 
slate, she must be at the Moat House—now! 
And recollect too, Aunt Bella,” ehe added, her 
drooping head and quivering lips half averted as 
ehe spoke, “ that ~that the loved Aiw: as well as 
I. I, then, can comfort her as no one else ia the 
world could, Ob, led us this place to- 
morrow !” 


hocked 





leave 


But, and eubdued as Miss Bella 


| unquestic nably was by the crave tidings which 


had just reached them at Penarthur, she yet 
could not hinder her thoughts from ruuaivg 
on her vephew Richard Falkland at the same 
time, 


and ali in econ- 
was uppermost 


Her ideas were disarranged, 
; yet somehow poor Dick 
in them at the moment, 

“We can do no good in the world by returning 
homes to-morrow, my dear Hildegarde,” ste 
reasoned tenderly, “ior it appears that these sad 
évents happened days—imany days—ago, Rest 
well assured that Ceorgie Walmer is being 
properly cared for and looked after—there are 
many kind od friendly souls ia Drummerfield. 
You see, | am going to write to Richard this 
evening, and he is safe to be here with us ina 
few days’ time, And if we do not wait for him 
here in Pevarthur, we -hall never see him again, 
werhaps for years and years, For I do not 
thick,” supplemented Mies Arabella very seri 
ously, “that he would care over-much about 
raing to Cou ar rtgerdens to say his long good-bye, 
you dear ? 
here was no 
Hildegard 
her. 

“Send word to poor little Georgie,” went on 
Miss Bella diplomatically, “that you will be with 
her—say in a week hence. Writing to her, 
Hildegarde, wil! do you good ; as much good as 
feeinyz her. 

Hildeyarde only sighed deeply again. 

She: felt too sak cal battered 
reeist or to -and co she gave - 

“Do you promise tme ‘aithially, Aunt Bella, 
that you wi li take me from Penarthur in a werk 
hence ?” she questic 
‘T promise you fail 
desire to wait to sce R . 

* Thank you— ~—1 know "that T can trust you, 
Aunt Bella Now lam going to my ruom ; 3 tur 


fasi 








response. In miserable sileuce 
e stood, with her hauds clasped behind 









either to 
argue 





my dear. I only 





f you do not mind, I — id like to be alone.” 
| ‘“*Mind, Hildegarde! .Go, by all means, my 
| dear!’ 
| So H ldegarde went away to her own bed- 
| chauber ; thers alone, with the sound of the sea 
{ alike in her heart and in her ear, to weep her last 
| tears over a vanished dream. 
| “J will take her in some tea presently,” said 
Aunt Bella to herself, as she sat by one of the 
; open windows of the hotel diawivg room, aud 
stared at the slender little black jetty in the 
+} 


' 


+ lover’ ter wor: hlessness, 

Why should I grieve,” she said, with a 
tearless hard cob, “sir he is gone now for ever ? 
Why si {mouro him, since he never loved 
ne—-evel Oh, may Heaven forgive you, 
Ughtred } ustell, as | forgive you nev 

She turned to the ether uewspaper, the 

ted April and found automatically ther 
Ma ACCOUE i the loss of the ill fated Donna 

Miss Arabel's Trott, entering the room briskly, 
veat as the proverbiei new pin and ready for her 
a. a ered, to her amazement, Hildegarde, 
alt dresse he | ft her ten minutes belt 

i uopled newspaper spread o 

v her Lead snd arms resting ou 
’ ted aciuhee wetore I er, weeping 
wl dW hough | heart would 

’ 

Nid arde. Hildeg Je,” e imed the e little 
id lady what has happened now—what in the 
yorld ii ¢ atter, U deg arde ;"" 

Hildegarde rose wearily, anc 1 pushed back the 
tear-wetted love-locks 1 had strayed rebei 
Mousey er ey 

f want ¢ tome t must go home —home 

» Drumm 'd and Qeorgie,” she said, inco 
erenil: utir » Mrs. Brittle’s old pews- 
papers for Aral « further en!ig nt 
‘Georgie, you see, i | alone--] d 

nig Lunt Lei us ur 

ung ul At @ Jepnings can do 
b ton “aud WS W eariy tomorrow.” 

Mi lla o1 red in mute astonish 
ment 

‘What °cn you be talkivg about |” she] 
exclaimed | at. “TI reaily chould be glad if | 
you would kind!y explain, ay dear 
" © Oh. those rs will expiain it all,” returnec 
Gildegarde fo s Look at the:m—-read 
the: 

S fered little Miss Trott obeys 
kin and gathered together for j 
th 3 ULST W Cc M ! 

i mwied t ped eat forward 
ten 

Auat Rella saw immediately those ominous ink 

lu her moment she had read the 
wor ey enclosed 

She was infisitely ehocked, and the newspaper 
Lropy (ou ner ‘ 4 { AVOr, 

ry 4, like H e herself, well nigh 

ihe aor at id's en that bum 

yu gai 8 i roish ge, had heard 

z 118. sea--hei dreamed of so 
tragedy at bome via rfield 

Lott ue day | 

Mise & the sentence in a hushed 





again, as if the full meaning 


, and at the wide dark level waters re- 
g that tremulous starshine. 
But soon Aunt Bella turned he: 


tarlight 
Fert} 





eyes from 


their contemplation of the lone dark sea ; for she 
emembered that Ughtved St. Austell, cold and 
dead, was lying somewhere in its troubled 
lepthe. 

o . a * 


went by, and 
Penarthur. 


Three whole days aud a half 
hen Richard Falkland appeared at 


The afternoon on whic h he was expected was a 
gluvious one--a drowsy, “ blue-unclouded”’ after- 


noon, with a great hot sunny etillaess brooding 
over all Pevarthur and Pevarthur’s Bay, 

There was uot ove 
sigh of a breeze to wrinkle the smooth blue 

aters of the bay, and the brawny brown fisher- 

eu, constrained to idleness, were dozing on the 
beach, or mending their nets, under the bulging 
sides and shadow of their stranded boate. 

There was no speck visible upon the wide deep- 
blue bel ow; never a cloud was to be seen in 
Heaven's vast blue » overhend, 

Al! the green blinds of the windowa of the 
lodging houses of Penarthur were closed or low- 


: so much asa breath or a | 


| of driftwood, 


ered ; the earth and all things earthly at Pen- 
arthur village were asleep or restiug in the dead 
still sunshine. 

ad daresay Aunt Bella would rather meet hina 
alone,” mused Hildegarde, perhaps juct a thought 
uncomfortable at the prospect of seeing Nichard 
Falkland again, 

And so, luncheon over, as the church clock was 
chiming a quarter past two, she left the hotel 
quietly, unobserved and uumissed by Miss Ara- 
bella, and wended her way down the hot, steep 
cliff to the stilly and pebbly street below. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


Tax train which Richard was coming by would 
arrive at half-pagt two o’clock-—he had sent on 2 
telegram io teil them—so that he must have 
been travelling for the greater part of the night ; 
because Penarthurc was a long distance from 
Cheshire, 

Mies Arabella, when once had “got hold” 
of him, sbe expressed it to herself, meant to 
do her persuasive besi to keep Dick with her 
until the following day ; albeit she wae perfectly 
aware that her task would be no easy one ; for 
how could Richard Falkland remain, with oafety 
and with peace of mind, ia the same place and 
beneath the same roof ‘that must shelter Hilde- 
garde Ray as well as himself ? 

When the little junction train at half-past two 
steamed into Penarthur station, Hildegarde was 
far away under the weed-grown aud tufted cliff, 
and could uo longer see the red-tiled village, 

The tide was out, and the rocks and boulders 
were bare, with sh iell-dish gived to their damp and 

slimy base ; in the pools amid the yellow waste 
of sand the shrimps and young crabs were sport- 
ing together. 

She strolled on thoughtfully until she came to 
# huge dry boulder higher up on the shore, and 
backed by the frowning crags, 

Here she sat down, and fulded her 
her lap. 

The distant blue water made no souud ; the 
peevish cry of the white-winged sea-birds alone 
broke the silence of the place. 

The blue of the sky seemed to touch the blue 
of the ocean, and to blend on the horizon line 
into a perfect whole, 

Patches of tangled seaweed atrewed the shor¢ 
here and there ; and here and there, too, a spar 
seaweed-wreathed, told of stociny 
and direful nights on that perilous aud crag- 
bound coast. 

he silence soothed Hildegarde-~she scarcely 
veard the seagulls screaming around their rocky, 
weed-grown homes cverbead. 

She was thinking, perhaps, how happy must be 
the fisherman's wife, with that great boundless 
sea for ever before her eyes, and with the tones 
of its mighty voice always and for ever in her 
ears | 

And then she thought 


che 


hands ia 


listlessly that the lot of 


the fisher’s wife was not so much to be envied in 
reality ; for after all there must be a terrible 
sadness in the moaning hollow voice of the 


waves boasting everlastingly of the treasures— 
the precious lives—that they from time tc time 
had swallowed up. Those poor hapless drowned 
dead that the sea must “give up” some day ! 
How could Hildegarde naturally help thinking 
of Ughtred St. Austell as she sat there that 
afternoon on that beautiful, lonely shore !—of 
the ill-fated Donna Anna and its watery grave 





| almost within sight of home; and of Georgie 


Walmer, alone in the cld Moat House at Druin 
merfield, to whom she had already written a long 
and geverous letter, full of sympathy and love, io 
say that she would be with her soon, to comfort 
and help her in her loneliness and her eorrow / 

He—Ughtred St. Austell—had had so much to 
do with the life of Hildegarde, he had wrought 
so much, indeed, alike to brighten and to shadow 
it, that it was out of the range of human pro- 
bability, she well knew, for her ever to forges 
that she had once known and loved him. 

She had forgiven him--but to forget wai 


another thing. 
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Ah, no--to the end of her existence she mus! 
remember Ughtred St. Austell ! 
And sitting alone there on the boulder, with 
idly clasped hands, she bowed her head suddenly 
and wept. 
She dried her eyes presently, however, and 
-asumed the old, wistful, forlorn uititude. 
Someone uttering her name close to 
boulder, startled her greatly. 
“ Miss Ray,” said a gentle, humble voice. 
She looked up then, with a little glad ery of 
urprise, and beheld Richard Falkland. 

There he stood, barely a yard from her, and 
nob altered in the least degree since she last saw 
him. He was never the man to wear his heart 


the 





upon his sleeve ; for his nature had always been | 


a stropg and cheerful one ; and, though he had 
felt keenly and suffered much and deeply, because 


of Hildegarde, there was yet no outward, no | 
visible sign whatever to tel! of that which, iv | 


secret, he had borne so bravely and endured so 
heroically ali along. 

Hildegarde rose from her seat on the shore 
immediately, and, not without emotion, held out 
ber hand to him. 

“Tam very glad to meet you again--and are 
you quite well?” che said, fast regaining her 
custowary frank and gracious manner, 

He told her rather sheesishly that } 
quite well, and thanked her, taking the proffered 
band, but letting it go quickly. As he was pot 
altogether sure of himself, he resolved to be wise 
in time. 

He never boasted of his moral strength now. 
The memory of that night of the bal! at Court- 
goardeas would be always a wholesome lesson and 
@ warning. 

“Do not be engry,” said he, “ because J have 
been bold enough to seek and find you here, 
Forgive me,” he went on hurriedly and depre 
catingly —“ Twas so impatient, so eager to see 
you, L could not wait for your return. I inquired 
for you, Miss Ray-~I really did—the moment | 
got in from the station; and Aunt Bella 
that she supposed you were out on the shore 
somewhere ; you often were when the tide was 
out; and she said, too, that she did net think 
you would mind if I came along here to look for 
you. So please do not be angry,” he murzoured 
pleadingly again, 

‘ 


Was 








‘LT am not angry, Richard,” she returned, 
kindly, “Will you not sit down and rest! You 
must be very tired with travelling for so long— 


and it is nice and cool here. I do not think of 
gving iv just yet, you know.” 

To prove this, she sat down again in her old 
place a3 she spoke ; and so Richard seated him- 
celf likewise—settling hioself near her on the 
sand among the seaweed, 

Then he said--and lis bright brown eyes grew 
brighter, almost feverish — 

“f cannot stay long, you know, much as I 
should like to linger—and that is the reason why 
i was so impatient to find you, Miss Ray. My 
train leaves Penarthur in an houf’or so. You 
see, 1 must get back just as early az possible ; 
there is so much still to be done before [ anil, 
To-night, in all probability, I shall sleep at 
Exeter, and to-morrow I hore to be in Loudon. 
i came down here to Penarthur simply to wish 
you good-bve, Miss Ray,” said he sadly ; “and 
it was good of you, indeed, to accord me the 
privilege, I never should have dreamed of coming 
without your permission through Aunt Bella, 
believe me.” 

“You astonish me,” remarked Hildegarde, 
guietly—-“and disagreeably so. I imagined that 
you would surely have remained with us at least 
until to-morrow |” 

He shook Bis head slowly. 

“We wil treat you well, Richard,” she emiled, 
with perhaps a dangerous gentleness and interest 
in his welfare, 

‘Do you doubt it then, that you wish to run 
away from us so soon ¢’ 

_ Then he looked at her narrowly, for the first 
time singe he had found her there alone on the 
shore, 

He noted jealously the lines of suffering about 
he beautiful mouth, the melancholy shadow in the 
rave, gray eyes. He fancied somehow, too, that 





‘aid | better and perhaps more resigned than 1 had felt 





4 





« 





she had been crying, and he knew of course in his 
heart that she could not be happy. 

“ Hildegarde,” said the young man, at once, 
simply and earnestly, “donot tempt me to stay | 
You know as well as I know myself that I am best 
away from Penarthur—miles and miles away! In 
fact, I am almost beginning to wish that I had 
never come here at all, you look so deeply un- 
heppy. Your dear face will haunt me in its 
sadness, I shall never forget it, Hildegarde.”’ 

In the far distance the tide was rippling and 
crawling in; the dark blue-green water, curled 
with white foam, was kissing the sunken rocks 
the growing waves were bringing in home wit! 
them « soft fresh salt breeze that would be we! 
come, forsooth, to the eun-ecorched pelbly street: 
of Penarthur. 

Richard Falkland on the crimped, yellow sand, 


' nobie aims touched her very soul, Once more she 
| leaned over him, and placed her hand upon his 
| arm, 
“Do you know that I think you are very 
{| foolish aud  quixoti Richard?” she said, 
| gently, ‘to entertain, even for.one moment, 
} that wild idea of yours of venturing and risking 
|so much for me. Supposing that you were to 
| win wealth, what good would it be? Suppose— 
I merely say, suppose--that everything were to 
happen aud turn out, you know, as you se fondly 
| hope that it may eveutually—why, those won- 
| derful riches of yours would be quite super- 
' fuous, absolutely superfluous, and ridiculously 
| unnecessary, would they vot? For should pas 


'T have enough then? Have I not, iuceed, 
| enough now }” 
{ 


by the eide once more of the woman he worshipped, | 


was hugyiag his long knees, and staring out over , 


the cea—staring, yet seeing nothing. 

Hildegarde from her higher resting-place looked 
down upon him as she anewered seriously : 

** Did you expect ta find me looking joyous, then, 
Richard, knowing all that I bave lived through 
lately? Did you henestly expect to find me gay 
—light-hearted and gay ?” 

“} did not want to find you miserable,” the 
young man rejoined, his voice very touching iv 
discontent, “ Aud it nearly breaks my heart out- 
right, Hildegarde, to—to see you looking as you 
do.” 





“ Richard,” said she, speaking to him as a 


sister might speak—-and now she touched bis aria | 
on. © i 
Think of my past, | 


—‘‘be reasonable and reflect. 
I say, and be reasonable, 1i waa only the othe: 
evening thatl heard of the loss of the steamboat 
Donna Anna; and he—he—-you know whom [ 
mean—was one of the passengera, as doubtless 
you are aware?” 
said Dick, quiet! 
wreck was in all the papers,’ 
“Tt came upon me very suddenly,” she con- 
tinued brokenly, “just as I was beginning to feel 


ts 


“Yes,” the story of the 


a) 


for a long while past. He—he—you understand 
-—and his mother were summoned from the world 
both ou the same day—-an awful thought, Richard 
—and they were both of them dear to me once. 
It was all so sudden-—do not ask me to look happy 
yet |” 

The sad tears welled up, but she brushed them 
aside impatiently. “I am still pitifully weak, 
you see,” she added, with a wan weary smile which 
made Dick’s heart to ache again. 

“Tama brute,” said he humbly, “ forgive me. 
Hildegarde,”—raising his faithful eyes to her 
“{ wonder whether you have the faintest, the 
remotest idea why I am going to India? I aia 
sure that you haven’t--no! your eyes speak for 
themselves, Well, i am going for yoursake, Hilde- 
garde—solely for your dear sake.” 

‘Por wy sake, Richard !’’ she echoed, her sad 
tones full of wonderment. “ And not then for 
your own }” 

“Well, yes, perhaps for my own, too,” 
answered, slowly. Then he went on in his 


he 
old 


ebeery way, though his brown eyes were sorrowful | 


enough— 
‘You will laugh at me, doubtless, but that I 


canuot help ; for | am geing, Hildegarde, in the | 


fond, wild hope of returning home, at some dis- 
‘ant Cay or other, and finding you unmarried! IL 
am really, preposterous, of course, as the idea 
must seem to you—of coming back to England 


a famous and a wealthy man, so that no 


odious inequality of either riches or position | 


shall avy longer stand between us to prevent my 
winning you intheend. It may be years aud years 
hence, Hiloegarde, and we may both of us be 
middle-aged at the time—perhaps quite old and 








gray ; but that fact ia my eyes would make not | 


the slightest ditlerence, For me, you would be 
lovely still, and I should love you just the same 
as ever. So, shouid I ever return in the way I 
mean, and find you stili Hildegarde Ray, that 
is how things must be. I will make you love 
me somehow, Hildegarde. You shall be mine at 
last.” 

Hildeganie was moved in spite of herself, His 
simple straightforward goodness, his thorough 
honesty of purpose, his complete unselfishness in 


CHATER XXIII. 


| We started up from the saud sad seaweed, 
| literally holding his breath. 
| Her words seemed toe him so full of sweetness 
: and distinct promise that, hearivg them, ho 
| turned quite giddy for » moment, 
He heard indistioguisiably, as ina dream, the 
| distinet lapping and purcing of the wa 
| the peevish plaining of the wheeling ,ulls; but 
| time and spot and space, in reality, were alike 
| forgotten just ther, ia the species of brief 
| dehrium her words had brought about 
} Poor Dick was simyly dazed for a while. 
“Have you not enough?’ he exclaimed at 
last. ‘‘My dear, my deur, it is that you have “oa 
| much !” 
| He knelt down on the sand 
had once knelt io her in the 
| Courtgarder 
“Oh, Hildegarde, my Hildegarde, if you wera 
only as poor as Tam, we might be happy even 


j 
' 
\ elets, and 





vt her feet, ay 
comservatury ab 


v 


yet! For, my dear, you could not hold out for 
| ever against the strength of my deep, true iove! 
| Hildegarde, Hildegarde,” he entreated, “ give 
} me one word of hope, only a word—do not send 
| me away despairing from you without it! It 
| will keep me brave and steadfast and cheerful 
| through all the stretch of the weary years to 
| come, Oh, Hildegarde, my heart’s dearest, my 
| soul's desire, pity at least the great love I bear 
| you, aud grant me that word of hope 1’ 
| How true, how noble he was, she thought---the 
l truest, the noblest maturé that ever she had 


| known, she acknowledged meekly to herself, 

Was it wise, was it, indeed, actually right, she 
| found herself wondering, to iguore, to esteem &e 
| lightly a devotion so rare a8 his ? 
| Yet what could she do, not loving him 
What could she do, w ought she to d 
with the shadow of that lost love between them 

For some seconds she remained and 
| thoughtful, whilst Richard knelt imploriagly at 
her feet, 

Should she explain to hira what was paasing 
through her mind? Should she tel! him, honestly 
and unreservedly, of was thinking 
then } 

Ske opened her lips to speak, then closed them. 
| She opened them once more, then hesitated 
| Finally she decided@—her mind in the end was 
nade up 
| $he would speak, 
| ‘Rise, Richard,” sne said, calmly. ‘T 
| to say something--I want to talk the matte: 
| over with you quietly.” 
| He obeyed ber at once, and eat down by her 
} side; this time unconsciously upon the edge of 
the boulder, He placed his elbows on his knees 
and leaning forward as he sat, shielded his eye 
with chose strong brown lands of his. 

+} came only to say good-hye,” be groaned 
“and yet what have I not done again |” 

Hildegarde was very vale. Her voice was 
firm and unfaliering neverthe) ese. 

“ Richard,” she began, “let us come to ai 
understanding this afternoon, I think it is 
scarcely needful to tell you that I can uever love 
again as 1 once loved the dead. All that I bad in 
wy heart to give, that I freely gave to him, It 
can never, as ifi were, be my own again to 
bestow, if I would, upon another, 

“ All the tenderness, all the affection | wa 


’ 
2 
? 





‘ ' . 
silent 





yhat she 





want 
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¥,’ SAID A GENTLE 


' : 
} she could 


| rock, and 


4) are supers 
t 1 v, sift ww ff 
WAPLEK ! ‘ y j » Richard, I say—you or none, ! 
Jom a v, ag c h | d, and drew a deep sigh of relief 
no Lea : ast -} ue say fairly well that ich | 
é 18 } a | 1 to be said. When she pped | 
vith work Lag i tichard Falkland, for t! second tine | 
lonely ws a woman un d and | that aiternvon, sprang suddenly to his fee | 
nely 1 yw, to remain until the | He stood there before Hildegarde, his back to 
enc, | the rippling, sun-flecked sea. 
Ww pake vou under-| Could it be possible that she was merely play 
tand, } | impress upon you f is, | ing with him, he wondered? Gracious Heaven! 
+ Diet chtetenlh © a s she fooling hiro ovly fooling t in . 
I 3 n t +f ug Gistant years, “AS SNE TOON DMG, SlMpiy oops Him, iB crue! | 
oncerring th Ufilment of which you taik so | Sport ! | 
confiden‘ly a earnesily, | feel to. | “ AmI to believe,” he cried ont passionately, | 
ward la mee maly and precisely | his burning eyes searching her beautiful serene | 
as I] ck +} 8 me, and should love vou 1 face, as she sat quietly on the boulder with rest | 
bo more, and ido at this momen } ful, folded hands—‘' am I, then, to believe that | 
f speakiy | you consent become my wife, poor, obscure, | 
’ ‘ ‘ 4 | ow . by #- . ‘ . ae eg 
ae u 1d my aning# Can | #4 nameless ch ugh I am; that you consent to | 
you fol 1 I mean, you know, | forget wholly the guif—the vast difference in our 
that wh i were rich or poor, famous | Telative positions—-which the world would say 
r obscure, feelings towards you would | Should be more than eufficient to keep us asunder 
emain always t R hen as to-dav j until our lives’ end Hildegarde, tell me—is 
hall ey inue. to vou as a | his thing possible? You are in earnest? You 
dear, ce ¢ od, anything veyoud that-—no! | siete v Seeking to-——— xe ke r 
it ) aeeen } ay I not dare to hope then,” she interrupted 
4 . lpyentiy. “that vou will endeavou o forvet vo 
. : go away end leave me | &°RYS)_ ua you ¥ lhe ieavour to forget your 
, hi seat ; pride, your aspirations for name and fame, my | 
when there is naught t gained—except for | eaibenhir ‘aie , a snenutintes 
TAR lth, your ow yverty—everytbing, | 
yi wn particular persoual good, perhaps—by |}: 3. 3° » * . oll be Tage <a —o 
your Sia : : ~ | indeed, except that I cannot let you go You 
ur mH ’ | would oi ane . 17 ld . , 
“Ty n ore og uke me as I am—| pr uld give uy a yining, “ would forget everu- 
old ‘hing, tor my sake, e®he added, with very sweet 
€ . 


thevgh I am a gi 
eminded you at Courtgard 
} f 


Richard, I 
months ago-—and 
the friendly 1 
nly, in retur 
am willing to <ox 
* Waiting, ss I} 
you, would do ve n 
purpose whatever, 
waiting we should 
part of our lives. 
” And showle yo 











AC ept the poor a F< 
nd estes I can offer you 
ar own lavish love, then 


Richard 


endeavoured to prove to 


you at once 


good, would serve no earthly 





Ir vain and useless 
he wasting the best 
w refuse to take me on 


d 


and needless reproach 
yved me, Richard,” 
“* Hildegarde 
Niven yet, poor lad, he could not believe her—- 
or, rather, he could not yet bring himself to be 
lieve his own ears 
, Richard |” said she pathetically, “do not 
leave moe. Timplore you to stay and shield me 
always with the protection of your great love. 
Comfort me with it, Richard--for I need it sorely, 
And ] am 30 lonely, t 


in the sea, you know 





té oh 
Wi 


| 


“if you really and truly | 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
j 


HUMBLE VOICE, 


not force herselfé to utter the dead 
vatae——" was lost in its cruel waters; and 
a readful fate may be awailing you, my 
friend, ‘That must not be—no, no, no! I know 
that I cauuot love you as I should and as you 
ugh I would truat you before all the 


man’s 





deserve- 


world—-yet neither can [let you go. It is selfish 
ofme Richard, t knew it well; but--but I am 
weak, and cannot help it ! 


Timpiore you once again, to forget, hence 
forward, those dreams of greatness you have 
dreamed for my sake, and for your own, and to 
take me, just as I am—aince you care for me so 
wel aud so truly—into the shelter of your kind 
heart for ever, Richard, 1am in golemn earnest, 
Is it yes or no?” 

He could doubt no longer. 

True, when all was said and Jone, it was little 
enough to offer him; but Richard Falkland was 
satistied, 
erned that she was, in truth, in sober 
as she herself had declared; and he 
i ndless gratitude the poor and 
1g--poor and barren forsooth ia 








barren 
realily—-without either murmuring or pleading 


Y 
against the hardness of the unequal bargain, 
without even so much as a sigh | 
How could he withstand so mighty a tempta- 
tion when he loved her more dearly than life— 
better than lumself, and all the world together ! 
And then she found herselé lifted from the 
taken ,atraightway, vehemently, to his 
loyai boyish heart; whilst the foam-capped 
wavelets, creeping insidiously neaver and nearer, 
seemed to be whispering mysteriously of rest after 
the heat and the toil of the day. 


(Jo be continued.) 




















Ts Siam, when a funeral is passing, the women 
take down their hair and unfasten their beade, 
and the men fumble around in their pockets for 


! There is—there ix danger { some little piece of metal to hold between their 
; do not crossit ! He—Ae-—” | teeth. 
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I AM MY 


UNDER A CLOUD. 
—0i—— 
CHAPTER VIIL 
oved Olive Durant, and there was a secret 


in her life ; either ciscovery would have filled Percy 
Fellowes with dismay, but the two together utterly 


wildered him, and he sat up late into the small | 


} 


ars of that summer's night thinking over the 
girl who had come so strangely into their midst, 
and of whom they knew so little. 

Percy loved Olive passionately, though theknow- 

Ie had only just come upon him his love was 

t trong and intense he knew it would last 

ves, but he never for a moment thought of 

g her. Between them was the barrier of her 

lth, Perey was only the heir to an encum- 
ered estate, and while his father lived he would 

‘ve to depend on his own earnings. 

Miss Durant possessed a hundred thousand 
pounds, and would probably have a great deal 
more when her father’s affairs were wound up. 
The very fact that his sister had found her a 
ely wauderer and brought her home, that she 


probably owed her life to Barbara’s kindness, made | at once 


\, Perey thought, more ixpossible for him to pro 
pose to Buch an heiress, His peop!e were almost 
only friends in England, she loved ther 
early : he believed she liked him as 9 friend, and 
ere alone, in the silence of that summer night, he 
cistered a solemn oath to be to her ever a true 
faithful friend, to stand between her and 
‘anger, to help and advise her as a brother might 
nave-done, even if it came at the last to drawing 
acé to yield the place nearest her to a lover 
worthy of her choice, 

So rauch for his own hopeless love, but Ulive’s 
*ecret was a far different matter. It was strange, 
unnacural evev, that so young a girl should se- 
clude hereelf deliberately in a quiet country place 
lige High Cliff ; granted, she did not care to zo 
into society so soon after her father’s death, there 
Were many sights in London whieh would have 





| 


' 





MOTHER'S AMBASSADOR, MISS DURANT,” SAID 


} 


been interesting to anyone brought up in a dis- 
tant colony. ‘ 

Olive, who had such a keen inielligence, such a | 
love of art and literature, would surely have en 
joyed the opportunities to increase her knowledge 
of both thar great London could have given her. 

She never spoke of the last mouths of her stay 
in South Africa; she would talk fri 
childhood and its pleasures, of her delight when | 
she had done with lessons and became mistress of 
her father’s house ; but she never mentioned the | 
time that followed, just, as excepting vid De 
Evans, she never spoke of a single person she had 
known in ber southern home, it was not that 
she had forgotten, Perey knew that the sudden 
sight of an African view, the sudden sound of 
the name of her own home even brought the 
tears into her eyes. No, Olive Durant bad not | 
forgotten 

She had some eecret in her past, and there was 
someone connestet with that past whom she 
feared meeting. Of that, Percy felt pretty sure 


| for when Sir George, thinking to give her pleasure, 


had offered to take her to a drawing-room mission 
ary meeting where the Bishop of Port Agnes and 
some of his clergy were to speak, she hac declined | 

she seemed to shun anyone who came 
from Africa, it was as though her one desire was 
never to be reminded of that contivent, 

“Well,” thought the honest fellow who loved 
her, “ she would be safe enough here, and High | 
Cliff Lodge is a pretty little homestead. If it 
wasu’t for poor Barbara's extraordinary prejudice 
against Mre. Jocelyn I should have no fears for 
Olive, but if her chaper on really zs Lang’s sister 
she ought to be warned, everyone said the sister 
was the worst of thetwo. i think I must try and | 
get an introduction to (he widow.” 

This was easy enough, in a day or two Lady 
Fellowes wanted to send a message to Olive and 
Percy volunteered to take it. He found the three 
ladies in the garden. Olive Duraut lying back ia 
a iow wicker lounger, Alice busy with her embroi- 
dery, and Mrs. Jocelyn reading the newspaper, 
apparently a peaceful, contented little geoup, but | 


la glance she 


i ahe ha 


| head about me, | sha 


live was paler than 
been while stay the Towers, and be 
noticed that Alice watched her cousin with an 
anxious a‘fection as though not caiisfied with het 
tired, Janguid expression and resilees bright eye: 

“Tam wy mother’s ambassador, Mias Durant,’ 
said Percy, when he had been introducee to the 
‘haperon, and remarked that her eyes did not 
meet his in a frank unembarrassed glance, “sl 
wants to know which day you will ail come over 
to junch ?’ 

Lady Fellowes had specially included the widow 
in the invitation, but Mrs, Jocelyn with gracefal 
tact excused herself; she said she should be happy 

>the Towers at some future time, but she 
on this firet visit ithe cousins had better 


** And then Miss Durant cao @rive over in the 
little pony carriage,’ she said, as though that 


settled it 


‘But won't you be dull here alone?” asked 
Alice kindly. 

“‘T am used to being alone, don’t trouble your 

T be busy writing letters,” 

was the chaperon’s reply ; then turning to Olive, 

"Don’t you think it would be pleasant to have 

tea cut here under the trees ? Perbaps Mr, Fel- 


re he walks home; I 


1 


lowes would hke a cup bef 
will go and order it.” 

“Ts would be delightful,” said Olive, dreamily. 

* But I am geing indoors for some more silk,” 
interposed Alice, ‘‘so I can tell the servanty 
without your troubling to move, Mra. Jocelyn.” 

Percy Fellowes followed Alice to the house, 
avowedly to give an order to his groom, who was 
walking the horses up and down, but when they 
were out of earshot of the two beneath the 
cedars, he turned to Alive gravely — 

3 not the least altered, { should have 
known you anywhere. } am eo giad you have 
come back to Hi h Cliff.” 

“And IJ was delighted to come 
being with Olive is like a taste of Heave: 
Their eyes met; Perey Fellowes gaid not 4 
single word, but in that one expreasive glance 


Alte: Penge, 
” 


a 


Soe 


5 See 


Se ee We ae ad 


a 


pct ator oe 


aie ne ek 


ete Sets Lae Pr a ned 
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inknown even to himeelf, his secret passed into 
Alice Meiviile’s keeping 
* Doyou like Mrs. Jocelyn asked suddenly 
as they went into the house tl rene al 1@ Quaint 
rustic porch. 
3I esitated, 
“We har ” knov her & fortuight ty 
uk she is ver y tase Watit 14 y 
That’s nut like you, Alice; you used to be 
emost dov ‘son in your opinions, 
and bav ikes.’ 
{ ha ed quietly, 
Vell, th question,” 





firat I uked Mrs. Jocelyn very 












































auch,” said the girlin a very low voice 3“ but 
ince have been here I am not sure,” 
pu rds; she is all honey 
l swe te id she is civil enough 
1, but once o: v nl bave looked at 
ridenly, I have caught a look im her eyes 
almost frightened me, it was so full of 
“a ! ” 
ist who i 
{ thi tug poor 
3 she always: telling g “Olive how } 
tler paver is, and bow different her life waa 
' ine anid’s death i 5 as genervus 
he ) 1d I think Mrs, Jocelyn tiades or 
piry 
Fellowes kk d i 
hit ; \ thatit won't do much 
mi yelS & 80 f second salary 
[ ; but, Alice, [ don’t like 
re 
e \ le ed 
I y u ¥y 
a reyes can’t mes i y 10 Li 
WACK cannot look ft 
va eur ¢ nis a ve grea 
. very ’ tol or louse ; 
ton uu understand, Alice, if eve here was | 
ely on this eart t is Olive 
Durar 
ad t fear ’ 
‘| don't know my‘ elf, 
bart Mra. Jocelyn, and it ts 
» rare unkind word of anyor 
le roe u I came over to see for 
mvyse 3 ‘ SUDpPO y ij ’ referen of aUua a 
it sort of thing with the widew or-—~—did Mrs, 
‘ham Ci hex , 
! Se \ erenc Tt ee un 
ree adver i¢ picked Myre. Jocelyn cut 
or as she et he rig pe on 
[ don’ l ’ her fore she 
answered the adver tiseme 
t zg 4 1 Perey. “I can’t 
Alice « { don’t feel easy,” 
Vhat ts u : the girl, 
1 uy - ney t 
Bui J » oe Durant alone in the 
orld, The Wyndham: hom [I sunpose a 
er ne relatione inserupulors Ww ridiy 
people, Lf she died wi vaking a wili they | 
ould come iv for a very iderable fortune 
i shouldn’t like to think of her as alone with 
anyone who was a creature of th 
? aha ti leave er 4 hile be wants me ” 
wail Alice ud I bei > tha e would tell 
> anyl y Mrs. J a ot 8a hat 
roubled her 
* You } e been t w enoven to mat 
very 8 vi embroide said Ylive 
wi s smil i i l 7 back acror 
i aw \\ a u da wh oY 
mac 7” 
left him tal to his groom. ‘Tea will 
be out directly. Olis u look tired to death.’ 
**T am leay ' live, l ought } 
10¢ tu feel the ou after spending 
ail my life 1 th, here comes Mr. 
Mr contributed very little to the con- 
. c ¢ tea She sho hands wit} 
i , ceparture, and expressed her thank 





very prettily for having been included in La 
ell kind av ion, 
ercy went home ino a very perplezed state of 
ind, Was Mis. Jocelya what she seemed, a 





| days wheu he was all 


| you must 


| rreguiar intervals ever 


1 of these bogus che 


pretty young widow forced by adverse circum- 


stances to earn her bread or was 
strange fancy right, and Miss Durant’s chaperoa 
the sister of Robert Lang, woman whose past 


3 a0 disgraceful that never even in the 
powerful with his patron 
d to introduce ber at the 


history w: 





had the secretary dare 


Towers ? 
Perey gave his mother the aaswer to her invi- 








tatim. Barbara gave a sigh of relief as she 
heard the chaperon was not coming. 

“Tam sorry,” 1 Lady Fellowes. “If was 
very mu xen will Mra, Jocelyn.” 

“T saw nothing of her in church,” said Sir 


so thick you coul Id not 

a face was behind it, What a 
fad it bundling themselves up 1i ke that 
in summer. { shouldu’s have wondered if she'd 
fainted for want of air.” 

An unusual silence fell oa the father and 
when they were res alone over 
Sir George » broke if 
‘I expect the way I have encumbered the 
property may make you think I've forfeited all 
right to influence your future, Perey ; but there's 
one thing I’m going to say. You'll be thrown a 
good deal with the people a6 H: 
| daresay Alice Me Iville is @ pretty irl, 
she was an uncommonly pretty child 
fall in love with her it will be just madn 

Percy sited cheerfally, he could ciate th 
fear because he knew how causelesa it was. 

“T m not going to, I think Armitage 

1d be a euitable match fi ox her, She's a dear 

littl thing, but I’m not a marrying mau,” 
‘Do you mean it, Percy ?’ 
i do most honestly, sir. 
of Misa Penelope, I 
sensible ia 
her old home 

‘That was 
earnest 1 

“ Ves 


Qty ( Ore~e Ri } 
sir George sighe 


e, “her veil wai 
tell what sort of 


~ 
wears 





Is we n 


son 
their wine. It 





49 





I kno 








Save for the fury 
think the vi 
not what I meant. Are you in 
g@ you are not a marrying man !’ 





‘lve done you harm enough; more than 
you know of, Percy, Perhaps I'd better make a 
cleau breast of it to you. You'll see tha 
marry and marry money.” 


I think I kcow the worst, sir, Fifteen thou- 
sand pounds is the extent of the mortgage, 
} and you are paying back the principal by ivstal- 





George shook his head. ‘ 
{ am payisg the interest—-the origival debt 
is untouched. it’s a strange thing, Percy, J 


ometimes I must be growing daft. From 
of mine of which It have 


ection, are pre: 


th ik 3 


Lo time 





cheques 
not est 
bank and paid, * 
rey looked bewildered 
» you mean that they are forgeries ? 





t 





“No. I would awear to the siguature as my 
wwet, but I have not the slightest recollect of 
| sigring them, or of the names of the persons to 


whom they are made payable.” 
“But surely you could warn the bank 
are not to be casaed }” 
“How can I,” cried poor Sir George, 
‘when I have no 
presented { I might leave off keeping 
account ; nothing else will stop it.” 
But—— Do you mean that at any 
heques are liable to appear ?’ 
just that, Perey. Out of every ch 


they 
‘ helj- 
lesal 


nking 


“7 mean 


eque- 





book I receive, at least one cheque is sure to be 
appropriated te a purpose I can’t recall, Some- 
times [ get a notice from the bank I have ‘ over- 


had one 


and found, 


drawn *-—J 


Jast week. I looked at my 
s-book 


* Mesers Tompki ins, four 


wndred pounds;” well, not only could I have 
sworn to my own signature, but I found in my 
que book the entry of the amount. There 


magic in 
moments [ never had any deal- 
anyone called Tompkins.” 
broken, Sir George 

strange thing 


¢ witcheraft or 
ber waking 
joes with 


! t 


The ice once 
plain that this 


went on to 
had occurred at 
aince Robert Lang’s dis- 
| grace and exposure. 

“Sometimes six the will pass without one 
ues cropping up, and Pll 





| begin to thit ik 
sarbara’s | happens again. 


| something 


Chiff Lodge. | 


ar would be a 
an if he transplanted Alice back | 


| you P 


uted at the | 


| kins, Ex 
| PerveoLs 
idea they are to be | 


| ing over this mystery will 


time | 


Percy, for in | 


| Towers « 
| which so distressed his faiher. 





i'm safe; then, lo and behold, it 
‘Taken altogether these unknown 

editors have had nine hundred pounds out of 
me in the last Ps ; and T see no way of stopping 
r for if I t my bankers what I've told you, 

they'd say I was only fit for o lunatic asylun 
when I'm py over a thousand a year in in 
terest on iortgages I can’t stand this awful 
mysterious drain on my income, I assure you, 
Percy, far from paying off avy of the prin- 
cipal, it’s a miracle I've been able to raise the 
interest,” 

Percy Fellowes looked very grave. Sir George’s 
confession filled him with uneatiness; not only 
was it quite uncertain how long this unpleasant 
proceeding might go on, or to. what length it 
might increase ; but it seemed to point either to 
terribly wrong in his father’s mental 
condition; or to their having a secret enemy 
actual.y on their threshold, for there waa no 
manner of doubt the cheque: were signed and 
drawn «at the Towers ; an enemy, too, who bad 
access to the Uaronet’s lo wees up drawers, and 
whose forgeries were so clever as to deceive even 
lin, 
dy Percy ran over 
inmates of the household 
thqgu two years and a hali- 
Sir Georg 


tried to 








the 














av 







Laeir 

duic mentally all the 
who had been with 
~the time at which 
est made his strange discovery—anii 
chink which of them could be guilty, but 








t was in vain, 
The Fellowes were an old-fashioned family and 
ra: waged their servants ; there was no one 
| at mut in their employ who had uct been 
with them ten years aud proved their fidelity 
again aud again, except three of the younger 


maids ; 


more Lhat 


and as they had not been at High Chiff 
a year, aud their handwriting was oi 
the most ordinary uncultured description, thei: 
unocence was plain. There waa only the’ other 
heory to fall back on—Sir George’s state of 
health, 

“Ym not a lunatic,” sai 
nantly ; “I graut you I s 
infatuation for 
now as you are,” 

“TI know,” said Percy, ctionately, “ but 
there is no doubt Lang’s conduct waa a ierrible 

(co you, and must have thoroughly upset 
nervous system.” 
He felt the fallacy 


id the old man, indig 
ted like one in my 
Robert Lang, but I'm as sane 





shock 


of the argument, even 
hs spoke, poor fellow! for Sir George had 
iron constitution, and was the hardest rider, the 
traightest shot for miles, 
“ Well,” said the old man, gloomily ; “ go on.’ 
“ There are such things as lapses of memory,” 
hazaried Perey. “You may have written these 
chegues in one of them.” 
indeed,” said Sir George, drily. “Did I go 
and cash them at the bank in a lapse of memory, 
ao what becawne of the money, and why 
did j make the cheques payable to Messrs. Toniy 
iwards, Smith, Brown, and Jones, people 
I never had any dealings with to my waking 
knowledge. Why did I never favour the sam 
twice. Oh, hang it all, Perey, if you 
cose to shut, me uP in a mad house you must; 
but i'm as eane as you are.” 
* J know,” said Pere *y, couthingly ; “ but brood- 
1ake you ill, I wish 
very much, asa favour to myself, you woull 
see Harley, and tell him the who'e thing. He 
is au old friend, and I wonld auawer for his 
silenve,”” 
“{ don’t mind Harley; but,” with a shudder, 
must come alone, If I sav 


ind if 












‘he two ductors | 


| should think you had sent for them to sign & 
certilicate I was mad,” 
pane : - 
“You wrong me, father,” said Perey, sadly 
™ ; 


you do indeed 
“Perhaps I do,” admitted the old man; 
“but I’ve brooded over this till there’ve been 
times when I fanc ied myself £ was going ou oi 
my mind—nothing else seemed to explain thing 
—the fear of it has driven me nearly frantic ; 
but for this dread I should have made a clean 
breast of it to you long ago, for you have a clear 
head, Perey, and a sound judgment,’ 

Perhaps so, but for all that the heir of High ( “uf 
sould find no elucidation of the mystery 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Tare Rev. Noen ARMITAGE was 4 very indus- 

trious clergyman. He visited all his flock with- 

ub partiality. He had made Olive Durant’s 
acquaintance when she was the Fellowes’ guest, 
and had gravely apologised to her for his sister’s 
lack of hospitality. 

Now that she had taken a house at High Cliff, 
and become for a time one of his parishioners, he 
decided to call on her, and asked Miss Penelope 
to accompany him. 

The old maid groaned. She had mentally (as 
Percy Fellowes predicted) marked High Cliff 
Lodge with a very black cress indeed, for did it 
not contain three sources of peril for her beloved 





Noel. 
She hardly knew which she feared must. 
Ye ung widows were  proverbially dangerous. 


hen Olive Durant she knew to be very beautiful, 
while Alice Melville had a special interest for the , 
Vicar as the child of his predecessor, whose virtues 
he heard praised on every side. 

“Do you think it’s necess ary, Noel?” remon- 
strated Miss Penelope ; “ you've seen Mias Durant 
ready, and she probably won't be here long.” 


“T should call if she only intended to stay 
three mouths,” said Mr. Armitage; “ but, of 
uree, Lcan go aloue if you won’t accompany 


But this was not to be thought of for a mo- 
Perhaps Penelope felt she might at 

ash prevent dangerous /éle 2 ‘tes, ao she pub an 
her suuff-coloured bonnet, and pronounced her 
self ready to start, 

Tt waa rather unfortunate that the Armituges 
sq@ected the very afiernoon which Olive and her 
cousin were spending at the Towers. 

Miss Durant was out,” the servant sai: 
reply to their inquiries, “ Miss Melville also 3 dut 
Mes, Je celyo was at hone.”’ | 

' 





rent, 


lin 





“We may as wellsee her,” said Miss Pen 
in a resigned tone, “ as we have 





come so far, 


They were ushered into the drawing-room ; | 
but to their ov surprise the widow was not 
e. A gevtlemeuly man, with a swart 


ymplexion and a Lh avy black beard, was seated | 
y the window in earnest conversation with he: 
introduced him at once as Mr. Morton, a 
great friend of her poor husband’s,‘who, chaucing 
to be in the neighbourhood, had made a detour 
to come aud see her ; and then with a tact which 
quite won Miss Penelope’s heart, Mrs. Jocelyn 

‘tthe two gentlemen to talk to each other, 

id devoted her attention solely to her lady 
‘ islior, 


She 


=~ 


is so unfortunate,” Mabel said, in her 
soft silky voice, “that Mr. Morton should come 
to-day, when Miss Durant and her cousin are 
both out. I fear my employer will think 1 have 
cen advantage of her absence to entertain my 
fiiends ; but, indeed,” and she gave the 
pinster a pitifal smile, “when I got up this 
morning T should have said I hadn’t a friend in | 
and, indeed, it a pleasure to see | 
knew my dear Mdgar.” 

"Miss pip heart was melted. Barring 
thetextrece anxicly tu keep her brother from 
the snares of matrimony, she was really a kindly- 
Cisposed woman, 


~ “it must bea 
“Tam onh 








= 
LOrKSUire ¢ 
someone who 








treat,” she said sympathetically ; 
y sorry we have disturbed you.” | 
Pray do not Bay 40, I am so glad to see you. 
ben Miss Durant is at home, naturally she en- 
yews, & companion and chaperon is 


Hoody, J u know.” 

., Loung , girls are often very unfeeling,” agreed 
aise Tenelope, “ but I have heard golden opinioas 
i Miss Durant at the Towers; the Fellowes 


family all admire her so,” 
e chet 
th!” Mrs, Jocely ‘n shook her head 


airaid 1 


“Tam 
hey are rather "worldly, and no doubt | her 

4 great attraction to thera, You know she 

10"m< yusly rich, I am afraid to esy how much 

ey she has, but it is something fabulous.” 

ad Perey Fellowes must marry money,” 

“id Miss Penelope, “* we all know that,’ 

! should be sorry to think of his marrying 
“8 Jurant,” said ihe companion ; “she is not 
: whe ort of wirl to make a man happy, a dreamy, 
A en 3 creature who never seems to rouse hex 
eel to interest in auythiog, she will sit for hour | 


vealth is ¢ 








| who certainly did pot show this liki: 
it seems har on 


with a book in her hand without ever 
single page.” 

“Tt toust be very dull for you,” said Miss 
Penelope, “ unless her cousin is more agreeable.” 

“I like Alice Melville very much,” said Mabe! 
ig tu its object, 
“she is so bright and unselfish ; 
her, doesn’t it, that she should be penniiess 
while her cousin has such an enormous fortune.” 


ir, Morton here turned to Mrs, Jocelyn with a 


question as to the distance to the railway station 
and a doubt about the trains, and Noel Armita Be 
whe was a most hospitable man, and who felt ver 

much attracted by the handsome stranger, at once 
offered Mr. Morton a bed if he would like to re- 


main the night at High Cliff so as to enjoy more 


of bis old friend’s company. 


“A thousand thanks,” said Morton, warmly, 


| * but Lam bound to get back to my hotel to-night ; 
Tam only making a sketching tour, but I may | 


turo aside again to see more of this beautiful 
country ; in that case perhaps I may be allowed to 
call on you,” 
A very kindly invitation was given him to do so, 
and then the brother and sister took their leave. 
“T don’t like that woman,” said Noel emphat- 


| ically, when they were outside the gates of High 
|. Clift Lodge, 


Usually such a sentiment would have pleased 
Miss Penelope, but she herself had been very 
much teken with the young widow, so she objected 
to the sharp contradiction to her own opinion 

“T thought her charming.” 

“Tt wae bad form te ran down Miss Durant 
when she eats her bread,” said Noel who had lis- 
tened more closely te Mrs, Jocelyn’s conversation 
than she expected. 

* Oae woman can't be bound to admire another, 
just because she pays her a salary,” suapped 
Penelope. 

“No, but I have heard a preat deal of Olive 
Duraut, and I am certain she is the last person in 
the world to be proud and overbearing. 1 
rather fancy that little widow wanted to make 


out a doleful story to attract your pity,” 


“We may as well go on to the Towers aa we | 


are so far on the way,” said Penelope, “ Lady 

Fellowes will give us some tea; I wonder Mra. 
Socelyn didn’t offer it, but I suppose, poor thing, 
she is not allowed to,’ 

“Rubbish, dear; [ should say she had a re- 
markably good tims of it, trust @ widow to get 
her own way and not be kept under by tw: 
girls.” 

They found the family at the Towers in the 
beautiful shady drawing-room, Sir George was 
out, Perey, who professed to have a great dread of 
Miss Penelope, devoted himself to Alice diclville, 
the vicar and Barbara relapsed into parish talk. 
Olive found herself talking to Miss Armitage, and 
not finding her » very formidable after all. 

* We have just been toca)! on you,” said Peuve- 
lope: “ what a nice woman your companion is,” 

“T’'m glad you went in,” eaid Olive. “I was 
atraid Mrs, Jocelyn would have a long lonely 
day, we couldn’t persuade her to come here with 

a ve 


“She had « visitor, an old friend of her 
husband’s passing within a few milea of High 
Cliff came over tocall, My brother took a great 
fancy to Mr. Morton, and has asked him to come 
and see us at some future time.” 


“He was a very nice fellow,” put in Noel, 


; “he’s not a clergyman, but he’s done e a great cleal 


of lay missionary work abroad. I should think 
you would find him an interesting acquaintance, 
Miss Durant, since he told me he had spent the 
last three years in South Africa, Perhaps you 
have met him, for he said he had visited Port 
Agnes.” 

“Tdo not recall the name,” said 
then to the dismay of everyone but Penelopa, 
who put it down to affectation, the beautiful 
heiress fainted away! Barbara and her brother 
took the visitors into avother room, while Alice 
and Lady Fellowes did their best to restore 
Olive. 

“What made her faint?” asked the 
lady, anxiously, “I thought when I first saw 
her to-day, she looked very white and fragile. 
Has she been ill lately ?” 


Olive, and 





turoing a | 


, influence Olive revived, She 


She never complains, I think som 
> must be fretting about her father.” 
‘Lady Fellowes shook her hes 
‘You loved your father very 
you did not fret yourself ill when he died. 
think, poo Olive must have some other trouble 
VW here [ believed there was 


‘ 


dearly, Al! bet 


hen she was ill some 
thing ou her roind, 

“IT know of nothing,” said Alice, “but 
think she fainted because the ver raention 
South Africa always upsets her, She can't bea 
anyene to speak ubout it,’ 
| ‘Hush, she is coming to, now, 
} ellowes, gently 
| And it was The 
| opened slowly, but Olive’s soul must have lin 
{ 

' 


cy et 





WW Lualy 


kk eye: 


rere 
er 


beautiful da 


true, 
etill on the borderland of unconsciousness. SI 
did not seem even to see the kind faces bent 

| over her, and her first words filled the watehe 

} with dismay. 


“Ts my punishment never to end. Ob, dad 
| can’t you hel pin3to blot ic ont?” The words 
| tied away in a sort of moan; aucother nent 
| and her eyes fixed theraselves Ga Alice. Memory 
| had returned, and she put e trembling bh: 
| on her cousin's, Did { frighten you, All 
| ain sorry.” 

‘** You frightened us all,” said “Lady Fellowes 


vicar and Mies Penelope awa: 
High Cliff t 


most atrected, 


“You've sent the 
in alarm It will be ali ov 
morrow, Olive, that you are a 


sentimental young lady. Miss Penelope is 5 
atrong minded herself she holds fainting in high 


contempt “ 
‘I'm very sorry, please foreive met” 
| Lady Fellowes bent and k 
“Only look a little strouger, Olive, 
forgive you anything. Now we'll go into the 
other room, or Penelope will have driven Yercy 
frantic, she is one of his pet autipathies,” : 
Tea was waiting for them, aud uoder nes 
talked very ¢ 


ssed Ler. 


” 
AMG 4h 








fully to Miss Ar nitage, aod so moillified that 
spinster as to induce her remark uo doubt 


after such an iilness as Miss Durani’s the hot 
weather musi be very tryiog, which meant 





| had forgiven her fainting fit, 


' 


when Noel and 
wily Mr 


‘ Weil,” said Lady Fellowes 
his sister had departed, “I always 
Armitage. I 1] hink a month with | 
drive me frantic, and he has stood nearly therty 





' 
Cue 
i 


| years of her company. 


» young | 


“And may have to stand thirty more sid 








| Pevey; “ but the person I pity most is Mrs. .Voel 
should that lady ever presume to exist. My 
| word, Miss Pen would scratch her eyes out.” 

| “Js Mr, Armitage engoged ¢”’’ asked Alice. 

| “Nota bit of it, He'll never be allowed to 
| think of such a thing,” said Perey. 

j “I wish you wouldn’t speak of him as if b 
i were a child,” said Olive. “Do you know 

| rather like him.” 

| “If Miss Penelope could hear you” breathe? 
| Perey, “ Well, Miss Durant, the vicar ws a@ good 








Alice shook her head, I 


| for 





fellow, and so 171] ay, and speak of him respec: 


fully, and forget he’s uoder petticoat govera- 
ment.” 
“Which re minds me,” said Alic ce, smiling, 


*‘ tha! Olive and [are under that same.’ 

“What, Miss Penelope's government ?” 

“No, Mrs. Jocelyn’s, and we promised to be 
home by seven o'clock ; Olive, if you feel we 
enough I think we ovyht to be starting. 

“Tam ready,” said Olive; “ but I don’t think 
I can drive, | feel so shaky.” 

* And I never had the bonour of conducting 
anything nobler than a donkey, so what is to be 





done!’ asked Alice. 

“TE you don't mind putting up with the tiny 
seat at the back, acd imagiving ys u are safe ani 
comfortable, I shall be proud to drive you bot! 
home,” said Percy. “I ean ger through th 


, ” 


wood in plenty of time for dinver. 

“YT have a better scheme stil!” said Lady 
Fellowes, “stay here for the night, and I wili 
send word to Mrs. Jocelyn.” 

But Percy’s proposal was finally adopted, Alice 
squeezed herself into the tiger's seat behind, and 
Mr. Fellowes drove with Olive at his side, looking 
30 white and fragile that his very heart ached 
her, 

What did it all mean * 


What was the eecrati 


stimes 
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IRA 
Carat & 
she g wardec iso jeaiouals What asgociacion “eo 
her childhood’s home for her : ) pain? the 
very mention o her? 
“ T hope,” said craning eck forward 
Aik to the other ty o, ‘that Mrs. Jocelyn’s 
itor has departed ; I’m sure you’re not well 
noug! see a stranger, Oliv 
ink [ ehall go straight to bed,’ said 
ve, “ I feel used up ; you must be extra amia- 
Mr. Morton if he’s still there, Ally, to make 
my ruden 
lp Mrs, « would wo resume oO 
ange to dinner aid Percy, 
gr y: 
“F don’t kn said Alice he makes hersel! 
home, doesn’t she, Ulive 
v her to feel at home,” said Olive 
y h a great deal of trouble fcr 
n young 1 Tam sorry for her.” 
re too ange} ive Ka 1 her cousin 
w ifr n’s well enougi: for a chayx 
rol rakes » most of her 
r € ) for 4 g, snes 
er r y toirty 
he’s twenty. sever she 1 Aunt Grave 
} w re Why 1€t tb tie 
h e® reine ared the eat hibition, 
La nearly t! yeara ag 
. as in sixty-tv said Percy quietly, “ if 
he wen that ¢ ' all ck ‘2a 
good this 
Vell, if she likes to call herself younger i 
loesn't hurt anyone. I wonder if Mr. Morton i 
é ld lover 1 e back to marry her now 
M ) epoke the stranger's 
if ¢ ti 
id A the vicar said he'd 
mise! 1 I couldn’t f 
it rs. « ) marrying @ mission 
; rious | bore | death, and though 
ent t ’ us last Sunday, she 
eshe ¢ Sibiy go age be. 





fatiguing. ii any 
peron it won't 








High A 
the widow, quickly, 
ers, I hoy Miss 


‘aca, te >; s have 
tld, he was like 





Yad Mrs, Jocelyn 
1 the other 
listrust 


was magical; @ 100K OT 











ed cut of Percy s eye:, and was met by an 
lay from Alice Melville's ; both 
Miss Penelope had imy lie d 
that Mr. Mc pn was “ young,” young is an elas 
tic wor bt tainly would not 
ectly a nten ary oof Ns, 
pa Ls 
Wik sd t ke- he widow or the 
Armitages ? a f former what was her 
be 
Pe ‘ellowes rum edon this e walked 
if i and felt decid iueasy: he would 
€ beep considerably more ‘ould he have 
‘ \ isit 1b that present 
i M oH tue a ! AKIDE € his 
l 4 MAaTG AUC WilisKkers 5 } s urveyed 
face, wi lestituse these hirsute adorn 
nents with great satisfaction. 
Gai,” he said as he locked them up in a 


black tr vg bag, ‘what a guyI did look! I 
ealiv wid } fanad 











iy thivk i could have faced & eorge him- 
self, the disguise was so admirable. 
(To be contir 
H said of the fur seal of Alaska that there 
known anima! on land or water which 
uke bigher physical rank, or whi 
gher order of instinct 


| 


} 


} 
| 
| 
' 


| travel] 


| myself, an@ I forgot t 


| fiend’s cage; or rather, I drew them and did not 
slip them home. Thi s were about five o’clock, and 
then I went and had a snooze, and slept it of that 
tine. At night one of us always went round to 

| see all were square, and it were my night, I went | 
round about twelve pretty sover, and I were | 
sobered aliogether to see the baboon’s cage open 





} 


| 


hh exhibite | that sie 








LADY RAVENHILT’S 


—10i— 
CHAPTER XXXVI1.—(continued.) 


Sarp he to me, ‘ Daniel, you'll want all your 
wits with that brute that he does not break out, 
so I think it right to warn you, Once he gets out 
he stops at nothing !° ‘And what does nothing 
mean?’ I asked quite grave like. ‘It means,’ 
aid he, ‘ killing the first perscu he meets, 
cond and the third. I tell you this 
like,’ slipping « sovereign int 
the word. I got him for four-; 
ing expeuses. He cost 
fitt; ringing hina fr 
ays he, lowering } 


Ried a girl 


SECRET. 






Mums 
ten and hir 
two hundred and 
>in ago rag He zot out once,’ 

voice to a whisper, ‘and 
He hates women kind especial, and 


my hand, 
} 


wuNnG 





that was how they were glad to get rid of him, 
anyhow. The 


authorities t! hought he was drowned 
but he’s not—he's to the good yet.’ 





were more likely,’ aaid I, little 
4 i my wor's would come true. 
‘In titae we came into my own part of the 
world, and Rosie was home, She wouldn't hardly 
jook at and were very down on me all along 
of drink aad the menagerie, and she didn’t look a 
bit too happy herself, and I told her so, and we 
sd high words. 1 said, ‘better have married ; 


han @ scamp of a gentleman,’ aud [ drank, aud 
lrank, and drank, worse than avyone in all their 
Lorn days !—always at night, but the craving was 
in mein the day, too ; and one evening { was not 

draw the bars oj that 











and empty, 
‘*T knew he’d do harm, and I knew I'd lose 
my place, and I felt half mad as I tore out after 
hia. ft were a lightish night, and I traced his 
ugly mark iu the snow here and there over hedges, 
fields, hing in at cottage windows, and at iast 
it went clean into a wood, but it was too dark 
to track him. But I had not 
piercing screan: presently heard from Rosie's 
cottage made me run as I never ran before. They 
stopped quite sudden as I came up and tried to 
burst in the door with all my strength—it was no 
use. 
It was fast ix 
the window. 


p and oottom, and I rushed to 
ray eyes ever —— the awiul 
sight they saw were certait 
just too late! Th room was upside down, s it 
were, and pools of blood on the floor, and I saw a 
woman’s bi dy, as it were, lying in the passage and 
it did not stir, The 
dead, her very bird in the o— was dead, and in 
the middle of all this stood the fiend, tearing up 
pillow out of a cradle with his teeth, and scatter 
ing rags and feathers anyhow. He heard me, he 
caw my face at the window, and he gave a ecreech 
F rage and fear and fled into a back room, and 
two minutes later J saw his 
sling out of the top of 


Sha 


98 


one of the chimneys. 

“T seized up @ big stone I felt like a madman 
—I had the courage of ten—and clove his skull 
with it as he scrambled down, 
take a deal of killing, 
strong as me, but I had the strey th that vight 
of fem men! What with fury and grief and 
despair, we grappled together, that brute and me, 
to and fro, backwards and forwards, here and 
ther I swore to myself U would kill him then or 
die. Lfe tried to get his great hig hands round my | 


throat, and throttle my life out as he bad hers, 
but I was too many for him. If re him down, 
I knelt on him, and witha pocket-knife I stabl: j 


him to che heart, He gave just one fiendish 
wild kind of yell and stiffened out with one quiver 
stone dead 
‘Then I dragged his cursed carcase to an old 
1ekiln and flung him in, and covered him with 
ves, and there he is, if anyone likes to look for 
him. I ki 1ew that all was over in the cottage, 
was dead, and I felt kind of crazy 
 T started away the same night with the snow 


and the | 
in private, | 


youe far when the | 


ly all over—- 1 was | 


child in the cradle was stone | 


hideous body atrug- } 


but these beasts | 
and he were jour times ag | ‘ 


_ falling fast, and covering my footsteps, and walked 
| twenty-five miles before morning. It seemed to 
| me as if i had murdered her, and, any way, I was 
| very queer in my head, 
| “I took the train to Liverpool, and went on 
board a Dublin cattle boat, and when 1 landed 
| at the North Wall, I was taken up as a lunatic, 
} and mad | was for months in the county asyl tum 
| with heaps of other lunatics. I believed, I was ful! 
| sure | was a monkey and nothing else. 
| “Inthe e a I got my reason, and after that, ! 
worked my way back to England, and took od 
| jobs about the country, and went on the drink 
| again desperate, 
| “T never told a soul of 


what was eating 
| very life away 


for { always dreaded they would 






| disbelieve the story about the baboon, and think 
| it was myself, for T had no witness ; and clearing 


} out that right , and my being her rejected lover 


| once, havin 1g bad words with her lately, a!! 
| looked 4 for me. 
“T was phe enough to see this, and I didn’t 


want to have nothing to say to Marwood, so ? 
iy secret till now; and now I’m goings 

dy in the place is welcome to know it, and 
t or not as they please, for ere this pay 





| ie read I shall bein another we ld, 
' 
| “ (Signed) Joserps DANIE 
' 

Below came the names of two witnesses. 

“Now is nob that a most eatraordinary state- 
| Ment demanded the doctor, folding up the 
| Paper ‘mpressively, and gazing over his speciacles 








ng couple in front 
onal experience 


of him. ‘ Inall my 
I never came across any- 
thi ig tike it; and its quite conceirable—tne 
extraordinary finger-marks gn the poor woman's 
threat, the mysterious entrance and exit of the 
criminal, are a!l accounted for are = not ?” 
* Yes,” renlied Hugh, faintly, “but it is evena 
| more frigutful clearing up than I anticipated, a 
} —I'll just go. feel rather faint. I can’t sit up 
| any long er,” rising as he spoke, and slowly leav 
the eu mmer-houre, more ghastly, if possible, thax 
| he had entered it. Once back in his own si‘ting- 
room, and alone with Nellie, he said, as he leant 
| back in an armchair with closed eyes, “Jt was 
} probably the sight of her counting the money in 
| the candlelight that attracted the brute—mouey 
I took her to get her out of the couatry to join 
Carew.’ 















y 








| But why at night, dear Hugh ?” 

| Because of the Carews, aud to keep the matter 
| as quiet as possible. Dicky Carew particu! larly 
| Wished that the whole — marriage aud all, 

| should be kept from Lis people. They kuew she 
| went away with him, but they never guessed she 


the truth, 
at ] Di By 


was his wife. If his father had known 
| he would have cut hia out of his will, 
could not afford that,” 
‘It’s quite the most terrible story, I ever heard 
; ag a tragedy unique,” said Eleanor, with pale 
cheeks, and eyes which still reflected the feeli: 
f horror which the confeasion had stirred 
her tind. “And now, Hugh, that you 
thoroughly cleared, you must tell me how I ar 
get my diamonds back from Mr. Iseachar ? ~ 
| “Why, what do you mean?” he asked } 
amazement, and the whole history of Mr. Dig!) 
and Mr. Issachar was speedily run over—a history 
| he listened to with many exclamations an? halé- 
|; smothered im procet tions, Whenitcame to aneud 
| there was a long pause, and Eleanor said at last, 
You are not very angry, 
TY 


with me, are you, 
| Hugh ?” coming close to him, and looking up in- 
to his face. 
| Angry, no | 
} pawt ling your jewels and all your fortune, as ye 
| imagined, wl. save me, you little, obstinate un 
believing go But I chall make Mr, Issachar 
diegorge his pre ian and that s soon. He and I are 
old acquaintances; and as to that — 
Dighy, “he had better move on from my im 
diate neighbourhood, or he will find the place 8 
good deal too hot to hold him. The rascal ! the 
ruffan ! to make you his tool, his cat’s-paw, te 
| thrust Freddy Firetflight on you, besides levyivg 
| such blackmail !” 
“ Well, well, never mind, dear!” said bis wife, 
| soothingly. “You have been hearing so many 
exciting things to-day, put Mr. Digby out of 
l your head at present, and I'll make tea, and we 








up 


How could I Le when you were 
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wil! talk of our trip to Italy instead. 

.i quite enough disagreeable topics for some 
time. Iam going to take old Heeter Hitchins. 
She was abroad with me before, and is most 
useful, though you would think she would be 
quite as much at home on the Continent as a 
svan on a turnpike road ! ' 


CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 


And now, Lord Ravenhill having been pro- 
nounced fit to travel, was preparing to take his 
4eparture from the little village where he had 
been a sojourner for so long againet his will. 
Handsome presents, besides liberal—-even mag: 
vificent—payment, were made to the Bonner 
family, 

Mrs. Murray’s services were rewarded in a way 
that made her open her eyes very wide, The 
tramp, Joe Daniel, had had a respectable tuneral 
—a hearse and two black horses, a mourniug 
coach—all the way from the country town; 
aud a plain tombstone indicated, above his grave, 
cuat Joseph Daniel, late of the parish of Black- 
more, rested there, aged five-and-thirty years. 

The evening before Mra, Bonner’s guests took 
their departure a note was put into Lord Raven- 

‘'s hand, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





It came from the Barley Mow Inn,” said 


the messenger ; “from the other lord,” and it 
ran as follows, in a very shaky, almost illegible, 


I snd: - 


“ Come anJ see me before you go.’ 
“RF.” 


“No time like the present,” zaid Hugh to 
himself, as he turned and twisted the billet in 
his hand. “ But what the deuce can be want 
with me! I should think I was just about the 
last person he cared to see. Queer thing we 
should be in the same smash, and both running 
a race, as it were, who'd die first { 
accounts he is not out of the wood yet! I'l 
just slip out, and say nothing to Nell,” he added, 
reflectively ; and taking his hat and a stout 


| became, 


We have | would ever believe, to look at me, tha 


went by the name of good-looking Fr 
fascinating Freddy ?” 
“ Who, indeed?” his companion asked him- 


self 


“Tt certainly 


oked uncommonly fishy t 
and I wauted to clear her if she | 


ai not mana 


| to do that herself, and to a:k you to tel! her | 


| desperately sorry [ am 


“But it’s nob to talk of all my ailments [ve | 


sent for you, Ravenhill, as you may imagine,” sati 
the other with an effort. 
humble apology, and to ask your aud your wife's 
forgiveness. I beliaved like a blackguard to her 
I've often thought of it as I've been lying there’ 
—nodding at the bed—-“ but indeed my life has 
not been a very pleasant one to look back upon! 
I’ve been a bad lot. However, now I’m going to 
try and turo over a new leaf in earnest, Virtue, 
they say, is an absence of temptation, and I'm 
not likely to be tempted now I’m a wiserabie 
wreck. People will declare it’s very easy to talk 
of reformation now, and that the old rhyme will 
apply to the case, You know it, I warrant, — 


’ 


* When the devil waa ill, the devil a saint would be, 
When the devil was Well, the devil 2 saint was he {' 


But I’m in earnest ; and the first step on the new 
road is to ask your forgiveness for the way I be 
haved to your wife. I’m afraid her pardon is 
more than I dare to expect.” 


“ What did you do?” said his visitor, bluntly. 


“Tt is to make you an | 
the grain, but now V'm going to reform, I know 


| will give me a hand out of this 


i mind you 


“ How cume you to inveigle her into the wrong | 
| good resoiutions, aud not give scoffers occasion to 
| quote that little bit of poetry you repeated to me 


train ?' 
“ Aye! 
the other, drily. 


How came I to do lots of things,” said 


“J admired Lady Ravenhill, | 


and got old Dighy, a regular sweep of a fellow, to | 


introduce me, and I laid myself out to do the 
agreeable ; but it were no manner of good, and 
the more she snubbed me, the more infatuated I 


| set down to the siege with the yreatest delibera- 


But by all | 


walking-stick he ruade his way down into the | 
village, a long and most venturesome walk for | 


kim alone. 

Tbe children stared at the strange gentleman 
who» was so nearly killed by all accounts, and 
here he was, not looking tuo bad, they said to 


themselves as he went up the steps of the Barley | 


Mow, aud sent in hia name. 

He had not long to wait before he was con. 
ducted upstairs, and ushered into Lord First- 
flight's presence. But could it be Freddy, he 
asked himself incredulously, as he walked over 
cowards a bent figure in a big chair at the other 
end of the room-—an old, bowed down man, with 
scarred face and a long, ragged-lookiag beard ? 
Now be, at his worst, had always been shaved by 
Lae careful Mrs, Murray, 

“ (see you don't believe your eyes, Ravenhill, 
and can’t make out who it is, but it really is all 
that's left of me,” said a feeble voice. “It's 
awhully good of you to come and see me, aad 
“m glad you have got off so well, only you are 
thin, and don’t look up ‘o much, You've nothing 
£2 complain of.” 





be - re 
A broken arm and bead, and ribs, if you 


call that nothing!” said the other, drawing 


up acbair, and resolving to bury his animosity | 
against this miserable, unfortunate cripple. “ It | 
would be like striking a woman,” he said to | 


himself, “ t¢ 


wreranig I give him the shaking he de- 
erves 


} 
Ge observed, after a pause, 


“I'm sorry to see you like this, Firstfight,” | 


Aye, i'm in a bad way, and I'll never be much 
| spoken, and after « bit 1 told her the truth; and, | 


better,’ 
“mM ‘ 
; Oh, come !—nonsense!” said the other, 
eal ‘ 
ay ap “T thought the same of myself at 
‘he time, and look at me now! We have youth 
©2 our side,” 
cy l 
wl Yes, but Tre led such a racketing life, that 
Cl hac * Suc, besides that, my spiue is injured, 
oe araly be able to walk again! Fancy endiog 
my days ina Bath-chair, And look at my face— 
an eye half closed, my chin cleft in two! Who 


tion. 
tulated. Give mie time and opportunity, and I 
was resolved to succeed.” 

‘“Well, well, go ou,” said Lord Ravenhill, 
sharply, ‘‘Say what you have to say, aud set 
it over.” 

“T called, and called, aud called, and never got 
in—ao fear. I went to the parish church, and 


” 


I was bent on making a covguest, and | 


I had never known one who had not capi- | 


think I'm dyirg, 1 ke 


id never have come here : 


Only you 
Ravenhill, wor 
me your hand. 

“T expect this visit to me went terribly against 


ur back on ms, but 


you’re not the chap to 
siuugh of des- 


turn ¥ 


pond, 

“ You have everything now,” he added, trem- 
ulously, “and can aftord be genercus. Your 
health ia likely to be restoved ; you have the use 
of your limba ; you and she have made it up by 
all accounts, so you may as well say something to 
ree before you go. Any crumb of comfort will 
do.’ 

Yes, I will,” said the other, rising lb is 
not for me to be down upon another ; and as fa 
as I'in concerned, you have free forgiveness, and 
it's not every man would give it 
you, after attempting what you cid!” 
significantly. “And sow we will never 
the subject again ; let ua bury it and the hate 
together —putting out his hand- 
“T hope you will soon pull round; and | hope” 
will keep to all you: 

ff 


“ 


i 


Good-by 


— impressively hat you 


just now.” 

So saying, he put on bis hat, and with a 
farewel! nod to the cripple in the arm-chair, 
walked out of the room. 

Next day Lord and IL 

where they went on board 
Mediterranean and 


iy Ravenhill left for 
the 
en route for th 

Miss l’ortescue’s wedding took place just about 
this time, and they were of course unavoidably 


| absent, but they sent as their substi.ute, a most 


waited every Sunday, and had a word or two | 


with her in the porch. [ sent her flowers! 


Jare not yet write. In the end [ resolved t 
carry the fortress by a coup de main, 
that she cared for no one, and would learn to 
appreciate me once I had carried her off.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Lord Ravenhill, impa- 
tiently. 

“7 was sure you did not care a brass button 
for her, and it seemed to me a sia to leave such a 
rose in the desert to blush unseen.” 


I believed | 


“ How did you know I did not care for her?” | 
demanded his companion, with a sudden, guick | 


look of interrogation, and 
viciously into the carpet as be apote 

“Pooh! Man alive, every one could see it,” 
said the other, bruequely. ‘Did you wot deliber 
ately ignore each other on all occasions ?” 

Here Lord Ravevhill made a gesture of annoyed 
impatience, aud said,— 

“ Well, well, well. You were all quite out for 
once in your lives, Get on.” 

“Get on, do you say? WellI will, I got the 
tip from Digby that she was iu town on business, 
and sure to be returning by such and such a 
train, and a nod was a3 good as a wink. 

‘I was there on the platform. I conducted 
her to the carriage, and, in the innocence of her 
heart, being ten minutes early she found herself 
in the Portsmouth express, imagining all the 
time that she was going home 

“After a while she began to guess at 
thing queer—the country was difereut-—t 
stations. 

"‘T soothed her down for abit, and then I begar 

o feel my way, and to be a little more plain- 


some 


he 


by George! ehe was like a wild cat. 
“She flew to the door, and wou 
thought very little of flinging herself out on the 


| permanent way. 
**T can’t tell you all she said to me, but I saw | 


that it was ‘no go,’ and just as luck would have 
it, you came upon the scene at) the uext station 
Your face was a study, that 1 wil/ say—and then 
I hooked it ! 


ligging his stick | 


have |} 


| his own wife i” 


magnificent present, and placed Blackmore at the 


disposal of the happy coup! 


CHAPTER XXXIX., 


A year has paased eince the Ravevhilis have 
gone abroad, and nob very long age there were 
great rejoicings at Blackmore on the birth of an 
heir té the name and estates. 

Tar barrels, bonfires, a tenants’ dinner, anda 
tenants’ ball ; but Lord and Lady Ravenhill have 
only returned to Mogland during the last few 
weeks, and it being June, and the height of the 
season, have established themselves iu 3 of 
those magnificent mansions at the corner of 
Jelgrave square, 

Lady Ravenhill has been to the drawing: 
room, and the same evening appeared in her 
opera bex in all the glories of her diamonds 
(long since wrested from Mr. [ssachar) and her 
court dress 

She locks lovely, and many eyes and opera 
glasses are turned upov her as she and Mary sit 
in the front of the box, and in their turn criticise 
their surroundings, aud laugh and whisper 
together. 

“Js that Ravenhill’s mysterious wife?" said 
one dandy to another in the stalls, “Un- 
commonly pretty she is, too! [ don’t see any 
one to beat her in looks in the house. He was 
always a fellow with an eye for a pretty womau 
and a good horse, but he’d better keep his optic 
on her, for she has somebody in the back of the 
box she keeps leaving back to every now and 
then with no end of empress: t. «A man, I 
his face; aud there’a 4 chap behind the 
Who are they—-can you 


can’t se 
other woman, too! 


% 


gee 
“Tt’s Ravenhill him: 
leant forward in answer 
looked towards the stage 
chap he is! Wancy hin 
laughing. 
ago he was all for ofier fellowa’ sisters, 
change is here!” 
“Well, you know,” said the other, stroking his 
moustache, wusingly, “when a mau has a good- 
looking wife, and likes her, 1 cau’'t see why he 


nid his friend, as he 

some appeal and 
Vhat a good-looking 
being so taken up with 
‘Four or five years 
What a 


Pos 


EO tp eee 
macaEh cratn 
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yuldn’t speak to her, and ride with ev, and 
» to places with her. Fam my honour |! don’t ! 
snow it’s not the fashion, that married people 
gether much now.a days but 
never bothered himself about the 
any time, ar ! won't now. They have 

j ive in town, and no end of a a good oe 
nd every y is done in the vest form. 


hall vo aud leave a pa teboard,” 
Ah! well; L don’t mind if I 


do 


too! 








| 
i 
| 


| coming rouad for 
' 


nte 1€ othe ond anew aeb now coming | 
the ») ce tlenen’s attention was attracted 

Au ’ fora we le the curtain, let us 

k at > pictures 

he first r its a small back drawing-room 











L very house in M sy fair & room with | 
o-eoloure ude, large paper Japanese fans 
ts is, a number of little tables, a | 
id graphe in plush frames, chiefly of | 
e a, and two three quaint, stuffed | 
wins, of whi “bh were drawn up to the fir 
r Conuy was a chilly person, and the evening or 
ather, w bye wet, 

Tnese chairs are occupied by her and her friend | 
her «i damnée, Mra, Fort—graas widow, | 
ut as fasta little woman as breathes the air 
Londou-~fair, petite, acmira iy dressed, with 

her little face deftly painted, her little feet rest 
x on the fender, gossiping after dinner with 
my, and telling her scandalous stories, such as | 
r ul lover, 


nny looks old, 


nga 8 e hy 


and shrunken, and passé 
as endeavoured to repair the ravages 








this 


"T call 


reading aloud te you a meé 





awful plant!" he returned, Jaying down his 
cup with a emile, “You are an impostor, and 
have oomny bit as good use of your eyes as | 
=e 
nave, 


Still, I must be careful,” she replied, coolly ; 
and you know you like it, so get the 7imes and 
begin at once, or else tell me what you were doing 
with ye lf this morning.” 

* Doing th myself Well, for one thing, I 
was looking at a hack for you at Tattersail’s, It’s 
you to look at yourself to- 
morrow. I! think myself she’ 
as a picture, and perfect manners.” 








‘Manoners!” she echoed, with a pout, “T 
don't want a well broken horse. 1 like one | 
that takes some riding. I like showing off,” 
looking at him mischievously, “especially in ‘ 
Row.” 

“T daresay you do; but now you are @ re 
sponsible person, the head of an establishment, 


the ther of 
more showing 
‘Oh ! won’ 


& family. We won't mind auy 
if in or out of the Row.’ 
we! Wait till you 
hings with aspur! And 








do great t what is is the 


i 
price of this perfect beast ?’ 


I'm afraid to teil you!” 
laugh 


he answered, with a 








,“*Fiy at her, hustle her 


| did ery 1” 


ll do, as handsome | 


| comi 
, make 
| flight ”’— 





“T never heard of anything like it, never,” he 
‘ety irned, slowly, with his eyes fixed upon his 
wife. “And pray what did you dot” smiling. 
out of the house, or 
what?” 

“JT just sat there, and 
ne, and I was goose enoug 
noddins | ¢ 


let her storm away : 
ery, Oh, I ju 
apa, 











“ Well, my little Nel!, we wo a's have any mor: 
of her visits, and Jervais shall say, ‘ Not at home, 
See "—pinching her — wl at it is to have a 
little Fr agon of a us wife, and how I’m 
bullied. . 


“ Jealous, Now, Hugh, you know you are 
talking nonsense——the greatest possible nonsense 
and rubbish. It’s much more likely I eha!l make 


you jealons, and hare you tearing your hair ovt 





in handsful, than I should be jealous of you. . I 
warn you to be on your best behaviour, Altey 






all, let her come. can 

and we will ask ber to thi 

over us early next 
admirable 


to be generous ; 
ig dinner party that’s 
month, She will 
pendant to Freddy 


afford 





5 ™ 
an oirat- 


looking mischievou-ly at her husband 
‘but she shan’t see the baby in case of the evil 
eye ” 
‘Why, one would not think that an awfu 





loas, y" z silly girl, said her husband. “ He's vot 





‘So much /” opening her eyes very wide, and | much to look at just yet—a button pose and a 
| making a grimace. | wiep of light hair. 

* Yes, it’s a tiff figure ; but she is worth it to Hugh, you onght to be ashamed of yourself 
mé,” significantly. How dare you. You know he is beautiful 
“} wonder you don’t get mea fat old gentle- | --:matchlees ; and his nose is not a button. “ 

man's cohi" said Eleanor, laughing, ‘and a! exactly like yours.” 
leading rein.” “ { should be sorry to think so,” said his father 


ne with the aid of art. 
Her great, black eyes look fierce and hollow, 
i h Phil ¢ ceal tie crows teet their | 
boourTra a 
“T caw y friends the Ravenhills walking 
the Row thie morning, Con, he looking as 
and she making quite a sen- 


I must say I admired her 
made something quite too 
mudexr who is her dress- 





birds id Conny 
iO king like an ol 
am nome aoouL TE gays 


» and have br ugh, a 


oid 

















ise were they to 1 rou 
leave it behiad }” ! the 
other, cheerful 
“T don't care if they drown f far as I'r 
socerned |!” said Mrs? Derwent klessly J 
athe the young of the human epecies. 1 sup 
"il have to go aud coil,” drawing down the 
ners ot her caouth, “and do the civil.’ 
What To the bal cried Mrs. Fort 
a laugh 
. it » baby’s mamnia ; and I suppose 
‘ be ded for roy benefit—this son and 
treasure |” 
would think you were the next kin 
you, Conny. What has this Ravenhill 
lone to get into your black books ? 
j Cles emark, the answer to that 
ation remain ed a secret locked up securely in | 
> heart The y man she had 
sally ‘ for was Lady Raveuhill’s hus- | 





hat enougl 








Another tableau representa an immense room 

1 B yuare-——a drawing-room fur ished 

hoa rare mmbination of wealth and taste, 

» fienres near the fireplace look almost lost in 

yr ions, They are the mistress of 

a | in front of the oa in a 

apl g} Tinner drese, with a painted hand- 
reei er nd, and the master in evening | 


mantelpiece sipping hie 





3@ two young peop!) joy an evening at 
amt mat ro the artful excuses they 
ricate to get: of heavy dinner or a crowded 
ull, and the present is a case in point. By righta | 
hey ovght ) > aking their bow at this 
me » tl larchioness of Marbletop, instead 
aitti it their own fireside, 
Now, Hugh, you've had enough coffee! Get 
paper and read me th ws of the day,” said 
wire I uly 


| trembling with 


| the first day down, 


‘That will 
a fat old lacy 
to-day.” 


come ju good time, 
“"Talkit old ladies 


he aaa ad, abrupily. 


en you’ 
Laaw C: 





zr of 


nny 





“What!” cried Lady Rivenhi!), jumping up 
to her feet. 

* Yes, Conny, in Piccadilly! She looks as old 
as auything. You'd hardly kuow her, so withered, 
and jinched, and yeilow 

“Tut no doubt she can make herself up at a 


pus). to 
o ’ 


look sixteen,” said 
n’t think wo. 8! 
late hours and a wearing 
It comes with a run when i 


Nellie, with s nod. 

“e all gone to pieces— 

life are telling at last. 
does arrive—middle 





i Conny is getting on!” reflectively, pulling | 
his moustache, “She must be near forty.’ 

“And what did she say!” inquired his wife, 
—_— her satin-slippered foot on the fender, aud 

egarding it eoraplacently. 

“She said she was delighted to see me,” 

"That, of course?” imp ively 

‘And awfaliy glad to hear about the son and 
1é7 

I don’t believe it, not if she went on her 

bended knees,” 

“Aud she said she was coming to call o 


a 
you. 


‘No,” ircredulously, 
[t’s a fact your la tyship.” 





“T won't receive her, so there’s a fact for your 

rdship. 

* Nellie!” 

“No, not a bit of it, a zh ; so never look at 
ve like that. Yon de fool old boy, did I 
never tell you of her / om visit #” 

“No, never ; #0 say on.” 

“Well, my dear, just hearken toit now,” 

“Whatever of me is not eyes is all ears, so go 
on, and don’t keep me on tenter-hooks, l'm 


a 
suriosify. 


“She came to Blackford, 


Sh and found me just 
after a bad cold, cowering 
over the fire and in floods of tears.” 

* Tears-—for what ?” 

“For you!” giving him «a playful push; “ but 
that’s a detail we won't dwell on. And she came 
and made quite a long sitting, and gave me a good 
piece of her mind.” 

“A valuable presen, truly. 

“She said she hated me once 
pitied me. I was a wretched creature in every 
way--that she hai a * loved you. Did you 
ever hen of such audacity 4 deciaiming with the 


” 


, how she only 





fan. “ And that she was amply avenged aince I 
pty § 

| had made you a miscraide man, and we were 

parted for ever. Now what do you say to that?” 


gaviong interrogatively ab her companion, and nod- 


|< ding her head three times with great gravity. 


' 
re 


| Ha’s going 


as 


| You, my sec 


' 
to 


| wife’s side, 


coolly surveying his own 
the chicaney-glass, ‘“ He wiknever be as good 
looking as I am”---looking slyly at hia wile. 
i to take after my father, as far as I 


well-shaped feature i: 


can see,” 

“Now I'm n 
you imagine. 

about the bo: 

bad in a women, 


to all this 
as ridiculou 
It’s not co 

a baby ia unpardon- 


going to * rise 
You are jus 
s l am—nay, worse. 
but purs ing 








able in ama So there.’’ 

“You are quite sure you are not jealous of 
Conny still?” said Hugh, suddenly turning the 
conversation, 

"I! Good gracious, why s/ould 1 be—that is 


if you have any taste. I’m about fifteen year 
—well, twelve at any rate—young2r than she is. 





i'm very pretiy,” gazing at her ‘lid dis passionate | j 

in the glass, ‘‘I've been tol! that my figure is 
| f 

perfect—-not by te sir. I'm very agreeable, 


accomplished, and 
“The 


ovd- tempered, and-——’ 
yainest y ouDg women in London,” in- 


terrupted her husband, 





{t's only 
mn these little 
not ignorant 
9” 


‘ No—no-—po ! quite the reverse. 

md self, that I menti 
trifies, just show you I 
of my worth 


**T think, 


to am 

What do you think? 
my love, that like Soiomon’s Wikt 
woman, your price is above rubies, and that | 
am just the luckiest fello win £ ngland,” 

The grand dinner went off with great @clal al 
(ao matter whab number) Belgrave-equare. 

Lady Ravenhill made a charming hosters ; 
hala fund of conversation, a score of witt; 
sayings—and witty sayings come very aptly froi 
the lips of a gay and pretty young woman. 

The elder men guests were not a little amaze 

discover that under all this outward char a 
there was a thick layer of seientific learning (quit 
unusual learning) that had been crammed i ito 
Eleanor’s reluctant head in her father’s time, 
that had actually remained there ever since, 4! 
she found it rather useful than otherwise now! 

Dinner over, the ladies adjourned upstairs and 
were soon «rattered about the spacious suite 0! 
rooms, looking at books, rare prints and pictures, 
whilst Lady Ravenhil ] herself undertook the task 
of entertaining the oldest and heaviest dowagers 

Conny’s eyes roved enviously over the spaci 
rooms, the pretty smiling hostess; and as ét 
looked, the gentlemen flocked in, Lord Ravenhi 
last. : 

He made his way (for she watched him) to 
and said something to her with a 
smile, —something for her ear alone. 

“Tt was all first-rate, Nell; you are a pearl of 
hostesses.” 

Thie was what he said, but it 

















was the manver 
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of it, and the look that accompanied it, that went | which he had come to Thuriston at e! 


like a dagger to Mrs, Derwent’s angry heart. 

Why should that woman be so happy and she 
cast out in the cold, with no ove to care for her ¢ 

“The dinver was perfect,” said a noted bon 

ivant, taking 2 seat beside her. “ The sance with 
the cutlets was something quite new! Did you 
taste the Beceaficoes ¢” 

“JT don’t know, 
peevishly, shruggivg her shoul 

inner in one houss seems to me j 

other—/'m no epicure ! 

This was a side thrust ab her companion, who 
fell riled, and was resolved to let her have a nasty 
one in return when he saw an opening. 

“T never saw a better matched, better looking 
couple than our hosta! They seem to suit each | 
other down to the ground--eh }’” remarked, 
after a short pause, 

“They were vot always like 
wighbour, triumphantly, “ At 
used to lead a regular cat and d 
ran away from bin, then he found 
while, left her, and then 


Derwent, 
“A grand 


returned Mra, 
jers, 


he 
ii 


” said his 

one time they 
zg life ; first che 
her, and after 
made it 


that, 


tle they 
cr life’ put in her companion. 
late than never; I've heard a good deal about it 
-one hears everything in London—there’s very 
little we don’t know, I can assure you, Mrs. Der- 
went,” eyeing her significantly. 
“There is one thing I would like to know ! 
she returned, tmpetuously. “Can you tell me 
how that girl, bis cousin, whom he used to loathe, 


” 


ust the same as | 


“ Betier { 








whom he shrank from, like the very plague, has | 


managed to worm hereelf so entirely 
»ood graces, to eatablish the most unbounded in 
fluence over him, to keep him tied to her apron- 
strings—he that was always the greatest flirt in 
London, to make him cote the very ground 
she walks upon. How - hew has she managed it 2’ 
he repeated, with passionate vehemence, looking 
into her companion’s face 1 ith questioning, fiery 
black eyes, 

\h ! my dear Mrs, Derwent ! thatI cannot tell 
you. Itis beyond me—a kind of thing we don’t 
i ar too 
i :ppine: 88, 
Wil pe rmit me. 


self? No do 


But I ca make a suggestion if you 

Why not ask Lady Ravenhill 

ubt she will tell you her eecret |” 
[THE END.] 








NORAH’S GUARDIAN. 


—101—~ 


(Continued from page 273.) 


What Rupert read in her eyes, who shall say, could never love him. 


1} a mooient later his arms were round her and | 
her head was resting on his boxem., 

“ Oh, Nor wh, my love, my dariing !” he whis- 
pered, “is it ‘really so? Am I to be happy at 
last after all my years of inisery hig 
lf Lean make you so,” she whispered, raising 

yes to his, 

‘ou only can,” he replied, and stooping he 
ed her, 

W il, well, it is a journey from town to thia 
piace, 1 must admit,” said Mr. Ellerslie a day or 
two later as Rupert " Hasted met him in the great 
} a but the 


her 


ki 


! aud welcomed him to Thurlston, 
ue journey, How is my charming young friend, 
Desborough,” he added as Norah appears. 
the country suits her she is lookiug the 
ture of health.” 

hard). told you, Mr. Ellerslie, I loved Cum- 

nd,” the said, laughing ; ‘‘and Iam looking 

ward { showing you all the beauties around 
us. J felé sure you would +be pleased with the 
country, and you will fiad Thurlston worth ex- 
ing.’ 
_ A ost beautiful old place, I can see «hat, It 
es to suit you too, Mr. Hasted, excuse me for 
marking it, but’ you are looking. a different 
rig wes vhal you oid bix months ago,’ he replied. 
: An iam o different person,” he laughed, gaily. 
An that’s right,” chuckled Mr. 
The 2 kno wingly. 
oe Bext morning being Norah's birthday, Mr. 
“tan8 proposed to transact the busineas about 


‘: 
Wiae 


‘Ah, 


si ab! 


much of nowadays—perfect married | 


into his | 


| 
| 





' 
' 


| ence in our Age s—Lord ¢ 


| 


| 


2 
| 
| 


‘uty of the place makes up for the length of | 


| 
| 
I 





marris 
{ 
; do my best, il try to get things settled by then. 


| can offer you,” 


ven o’sloc} 
villing, and at 


himself in the | 


were 
found 


if his host and his ward 
that hour the litvle wan 


He looked at Hasted inguiringly. 

“T may as well tell you at once, !llerslie,” 
said, “that our poor friend's wish regarding 
his daughter remaiving at Thurision with mt 
will be carried out. She has no wish to leave me 
have you, Nora ?” 

And he put his hand on Norah’s shoulder 

“ None in the world, doctor,” she replied, 

“Ha! Very good, very good, 
murmured Mr. Hilerslie, ‘ Weil?” 

“Well,” replied Rupert, whilst 2 blush 
to Norah’s fair cheek, ‘we have decided, 
bas consented, in fact, we are to be raan jed nexs 

month, Ellerslie, and-——~" 


' 
Vig , | 
library with Rupert and Norah. | 


he ! 


itly. | 
far,” 
a rose | 
Vorah | 


“Bravo, bravo! that’s right, that’s right!” | 
shaking; ‘ 


cried little Mr, Ellerslie, jumping up and 
Rupert by the hand cordially, “I’m so glad, Pm 
very glad-——never was more rejoiced in my life 
Miss Norah, { cougratulate you ; it’s jns t whai 
your father would bave wishe 1, ouly—— 


ery 


N 


“Only what i” they both asked in dismay, ae | 


they saw his face fall, 

* Only—you area great heiress you know, my 
dear Misé Desborough—a hundred thousand 
pounds is a large sum, There will be a go 
of | lege | formality to be gone thre ugh before your 
se can take place. Amonth! Well! [ll 


” 


“Ahnodred thousand pounds,” eaid Norah, 


“dear me! We shall be quite rich than’t ¥ e, 
docter #” 

"Yes, of course,” said Mr. Ellerslie. 

And so they talked on till lunch tiie, and after 
lunch took Mr. Ellerslie a long and lovely drive 
through the mountains, 

“TI declare, Norah, we forgot those letter 
they must be answered,” said Rupert when the) 
returned, 

* What letters ?” she asked. 

“ Why, Mr. Browne’s and Lord Carlingfield’s, 
he replied. 

“Oh yes, of course; well, you can give a very 
aatis sfactory reason for my declining both 
now,” she replied, lc oking at him lovingly . 
doctor— (Rupert then)—i am so happy | 

“Aad you will never repent of ail you are 
giving up for my sake?” he asked, 

“Giving up--what am I giving up? 
asked in surprise, 


‘Oh, 


” 


she 


“ Rank, a title and a position far above that I ! 


he replied, “and then the di ffer- 
Carling field —— 
‘* Lord ig not the man [ love,” 


answered } 


Carlingfield 
orah, gravely; ‘' I respect him, 


| giving up nothing in marrying you, Rupert. It 
is you who are giving up a great deal in marrying 
But what “‘ that” was she did not explain, and 
Rupert kissed her again. 
The lawyers settled their part of the matrimo- 
| 


' me—-yes---ah ! that is no argument.” 


ial business as quickly as — be expected, 
and only six weeks’ after Mr. Ellersiie’s visit to 
T burlston, a quiet wedding tool place from his 
little house ia Mount-atreet. He stood in place of a | 
father to Norah for that day, and gave her | 
away at church ae well as provic ling the wedding 
breakfast, a small avd simple, but very tasteful 
one, for the guests did now number over a 
lozen, neither Norah nor Rupe rt having any rela- 
tives to ask to it, and only one or two friends, | 
real friends, whora they’ wished to be present at it. | 
After it was over. the happy pair started to 
apend their honeymoon at Mr. Ellerslie’s place | 
in Devonshire, after which they were to return | 
and take up their abodeat Thuriston for the 
summer months, where Mrs. Grantham, now in- 
stalled there as housekeeper, wae waiting to, 
receive them, 
So Oliver Desborough’s wishes were realised, i, | 
notwithstaudivg the impossibility of their heing | H 
so at the time he had expressed them, and writ- | 
ten to his friend to implore him to carry them | 
out, and neither Norah nor Rupert Hasted ever 
regretted the day when he had accepted the 
trust lett him by hia old friend, and become his | 
daughter's guardian. 
{THR END.) 
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! or conclusion,” 
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ffers, | 


but I } 
Tam gaining everything, | 


| end life as governor of a 


| could have so changed the 


LOUGH 3} 
MONEY. 


0 


SARB! 
FOR 


HOW Ss 


have money 


8 see, Leith, a man must 
and if he bas not the good luck to be born t 
society must furnish him with it in one way or 
avetber. [am not particular about the wey, 
I am particular about the money.’ 
* So it seems,” I said, concisely 
My friend Searbrough laughed shortly, set 
| himeelf afresh on his sofa cushions, and favor 
me with a side-long glance from ‘er the k 
the young wi 


you 


7 


g 


re 


> 


1 
‘ > 
4 tring 
un ' 
black lashes men admired a 
devoutly. 
he suid, ‘Ac igly you will 
observe, that I deem it expe dient tomar y 
money, wher I marry—if J marry.” 
tf lj? > 
“Ob, by 
| e Not 


ret 


it 


returned, lightly, 
Ii is not mora? 


no means!” he 
well. Quite the rever ral, 
know ; but it is unavoidable. Such resolu 
tious are always floored in end ; and those 
who make thers are always the most contemptible 
of clumsily diplomatic rascals ; but T am invari- 
ably conscious of sympathizing with them. It 
must be so unpleasant te be floored.” 

‘Vou are not far wrong ia either compari 
Isaid. “ But suppose you love 


e, 
} vou 
© 


fend | va 
ad 
s woman ¢” 
“Task pardon,” |F 
| ever I don't 
Leith. 
Now as I am 
friend Scarbr. 


interrupted, as lightly 

e any such thi 

{ don’t Jove & worean—TI ean’t afford 

going to the «tory of 123 
I wish to tell it correctly, aud 

eo shall take the liberty of teiling it jue it 
oceured——just as I afterwards learned that 
ocourred—not as ee ippeared to me at the time 

, that certain events connected with it came under 

nx ny J immediate ¢ ideal 0, 
My friend Scarbrough was, 

by uc means a rich man, 
The fact was that Scarbrough 

been an aristocratic, talented 

' Searbrough, the younger, suffered 

and otherw 


‘but su; p 
tel] 
wh 
ugh 
aa 


it 


4s Tou may imagice, 
I aU 
and 


¥ 


the elder, 
cape grace, 
fc r “it unorall 
jee, 
Searbrough, the e!der, 
men alway 
had trained bim and 
high- handedness, ineu'cated in his mind all tha‘ 
was lavieh and gener and then bad been 
guilty of the trifling inconsistency of dying ana 
leaving him without a peony 

Consequently Scarbrough was at a loss, 

The incidental expenses of the most 
man in a erack regiment were precisely six times 
the amount of said individual's receipts. Her 
was a problem to he solved, and, accordingly, % 
month or so after his father’s death, labs 
Eldon Searbrough made his appearance at 
couutry-house in Yorkshire to ask for advice. 

And here was the rub, I thonght J, his oldest 
friend, was both able and willing tu assist him, but 
he would have none of 

Humanity is unavoidably hu 
sistencies ; and here was a man wh 
half seriously of marrying for money, and 
could not accept a penny from the hands of an 
old friend who had loved him from his very y child. 
hood. 

“Old fellow,” he said, i, 
that, you kaow—-I resily can’t. Let us wait 
awhile and see what turnsup. Something mor 
turn up. Thi ye do 8 ate times. If I cannot do 
better I can at least emigrate, and keep sheep, and 

penal colony, where the 
rit awhile, Lei n.” 
a few weeks, in which 
tooking fave grew 


had brought up his only 
bring up their’ only 
to extravagance 


son ao 


8 


ae suc! 
ons, Hel 


US, 


popular 


Lie vier 


nie, 
ta incon- 
could talk 


1 who 


an iT] 
mao mi 


seriously, ‘ cannot & 


society is good, Let us o 

So we waited awhile, 
Scarbrough’s dark, roms atic 
something graver and more thoughtful, and dur- 
ing which also we had our little disc ussions, 
always careless @nd half josting on Scarbrough’s 
part, bub never so on mine, abot it this matter oi 
marrying money. 

Perhaps, in my 
too much of the vein 
fancied ran through his 
rate they troubled me. 

I could not bear it 


tae ti 


way, ] made 
ouaness which 


epeeches ; at any 


crusty old- bachelor 
ot sen 
satirical 
ma that the world 
right, fearless, high- 
\ spirited boy I had known twenty years ago. 
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So matters stood when my young friend Scar- | we never interfered with each other’s moods or | 


brouzh’s romance opened its tirst chapter, 


He had been out shooting all day, and, return- 
ing in the evening, was going up the old-fashioned 
stone staircase, when he heard, on the flight above 


him, a curious light, tapping sound, and the rustle 
of a dresa. 

It was none of the under servants, he knew, for 
he had paesed the open door of the servants’ hall, 
und seen them there assembled ; and it could not 
be the housekeeper, for the rustle of the estimable 
Miss Stanley's garments had not so soft a sweep 
as this ; and, besides, Miss Stanley did not come 
down with that queer, ghostly little sewing and 


eel 


\ few long strides took him to the bend of the 
stairs, and he !ooked up, 

He saw what it was then. On the landing 
ove was & huge Gothic window, of painted glass, 
aud in the rich glow, cast by its warmth of 
colour, stood a girl, looking down at him, just aa 
he was looking up at her—a girl dressed in 
black, and swinging upon a pair of slender 
ebony crutchee---a girl so slender in form, so dark 
and bitter of face, that for ali her youth and 
beauty she looked almoat uncanuy. 

Her ‘ong black eyes were as ecornful as might 
be; her hair was rolled back from her brow like 
a tragedy quee ina play, and one slippered 
foot hung loose and helpless, not touching the 
carpet at all, 





in silence, and then the girl put 
again and began to descend. 

She looked as if his sudden appearance irritated 
her, oras if she was angry with herself for paus- 

r, downward, swinging rapidly 
and lightiy from step to step, with the queer 
little ghostly tap he had heard, she kept her eyes 
lropped persistently apon the ground, 

But my friend Scarbrough had a pxssion for 
novel faces, aud the novelty of this one interested 
him, so, ae she passed, he atepped aside, raising 
his hat. 


bg, she came 








Nxcuse me,” he gaid, apologetically, wlancing | 


at his gun, “I did not know any one was 
COLMOIDE 
ifted her eyes, giving him an indifferent 
aidelony glance 
* There ia room enough for both of us,” she 


She was such a very extraordinary girl, with 
her bitter, dark young face, and her scornful eyes, 
ti to oneide- 





hat, taking her sudden appearance 
ration, Scarbrough was half inclined to think she 
might be the unquiet spirit of some of the long: 
‘ad dames in the rooms below ; but when she 
reached the bottom of the staircase he saw there 
was no fear of that at least. 
She turned into the housekeeper’s room. 
When, as he wag dressing, a servant came up 
bring bia hot water his curiosity got the 
stter of his discretion, aud he put a question to 
as carelessly as possible. 


I met a young lady on the staircase, ‘when I 
ne in,’ he said, “a young lady dreased in black 
tusiug crutches. Who ie she!” 

* Dreesed in black, and using a crutch, sir? | 
r Pir 


¥es, sir,’ saidthe man. “ Mias Gervase Howth, 
r. Miss Stanley's She came here for 
her health, and don’t often leave her room. 
Yery pleasant young person, sir.’ 
ily friend Searbrough stopped abruptiy ia bis 
s manipulations of his two hair-bruslae, 
aud turned upon the fellow with a very effective 
are, which at length faded into a sort of 
eradual recognition, — 
Eh 7” he said Oh, yes, to be sure. But 
look here, ray good fellow, perhaps, on the whole, 








+} 


va had better confine your eulogies of pleasant 











young pereons to tue pleasant young persons in 
the kitchen, They might not be appreciated by 
Howth, who appears to me to be a young 
lady ratber out of the ordinary run of young 
adies Thank you for the hot water, my good 
fellow. You cen go downstairs now. I shail 
nob need your assivtance. The house-keeper’s 
niece, eh |” 





I was watting for him in the dining-room when 
he came in. whistling softly as he had a habit of 
doing wher he was in a refiective mood. 

During dinner he was rather eileut ; but, as 


whimsicalities, [ left him to himself, until, as we | 
sat over our walnuts and wine, the spell of his 
reticeuce was suddenly broken. | 

“ Miss Gervase Howth,” he began, reflectively, | 
helping himself to a fine cluster of hot-house 
grapes. 

“What!” I interrupted. “You have seen 
Mias Gervase Howth, have you 4” 

“Yes,” he replied, composedly. ‘ By-the-bye, 
what a very remarkable young lady Miss Gervase 
Howth is” 

“Very,” I replied, dryly 
remarkable I can scarcely see.” 

“She has a remarkable face,” he said. “She 
has a remarkable pair of eyes. She looks like a 
Mexican, or an Egyptian, or a Banshee. I like 


I “Though whereia 
Tt 





y, coldly ; “and I am vot afraid of the gun,” | 


remarkable girls.” 

He looked remarkable enough himself as be 
said it—remarkably prepossessing. 

That reflective look was always becoming to 
him, and just at that moment his almond-shaped 
dark eyes were full of it. 

He was a handsome fellow, my friend Scar- 
brough. 

“You mean you like Gervase Howth ?’’ I asked 
dubiouely. 

‘ Considering the length of our acquaintance, 
yes. I really should say yes, Leith.” 

And then, all at once, he seemed to awake, as 


, it were, and the reflective quiet left his face in a 
tor an instant the two regarded each other | 
t her crutches 


second, 

It seemed an odd thing enough this conversa- 
tion of ours, brief as it was ; aud it was especially 
odd that, Scarbrough, of all men in the world, 
should have frankly announced a whimsical fancy | 
for 8 whimsical, abrupt girl whom he had chanced | 
to meet upon the staircase ; but the oddest part 
of the business was that this was by no means 





the last of it. 
In that nouchalant style which was all his own 


terraces fronting the house-keeper'’s coom, and 
inounted the staircase occasionally, with as col 


lected an ease of manner as if he had held in view | 
any other object in the world but that which I 


knew to be his sole one, namely, to weet Gervace 
| Howth. 

But for two weeks he saw wothing of her ; and 
at the end of the second week it was she who 
stumbled upon him and not he upon her. 

He had been siiting alone for some time in my 
library, and it go chanced was musing in the fit 


| ping from the grate, when he herd, at the end 


af the corridor, the distant echo of the queer, 


| more, the heavy door creaked on its hinges, as it 
ewung backward to admit the slight, black-robed 
figure swaying lightly upon the ebony crutches, 

The girl came forward to the hearth. That 
ahe did not know the room had an occupant her 
first words proved to him. 

“To's empty at last, I see,” she gaid. “ I 
thought they would never go.” 

Then my friend Scarbrough rose and con- 
| fronted her. 
| “Exeuse me, Miss Howth,” he said. “I 
regret extremely to be compelled to announce 
| that I have been so unfortunate as to remain 
| behind.” 
She started slightly, as might be expected, but 
| she did not look at all confused, though it was 
} 


evident that his presence abnoyed her. 

“Oh,” she said, coolly, “ there is someone here 
then. I thought everyone had gonetobed. Not 
that it iaatters. I don't suppose I shall disturb 

| you. I am only going to read. J often come 


here when I cannot sleep. I have Mr. Leith’s 
permission,” 
Scarbrough met her indifferent glance with 


as little amazemeut.as it was possible to exhibit 
under the circumstances. ““*" 

| There was something mysterious about the 
girl. 

Her appearance iteelf had been a puzzie to him, 
and here she was again, atters two weeks’ absence, 
| lookiug as unaccountable as ever. 

‘But the question is,” he said, aloud, “ whether 

I shall disturb you or not?” 


he took to promevading with his cigar in the | 
intermivable old corridors, which were necessarily | 
moet frequented; he sauntered up and down the | 





ful glow of the fire, watching the embers drop- | 


| 
hostly little tap, and, in a very iuw hover 
g J bs ’ @ | 
| 

| 

' 








She had just turned away to light a lamp, and 
was reatiog upon one crutch and holding the 
taper to the wick, as she answered him, scarcely 
glancing over her shoulder. 

“Why should you?” she said. 

Not being able to explain exactly why he 
should, or even why he should not, Scarbrough 
remained silent and watched her. 

She moved about the room as if she was well 
acquainted with it, and as if she was by no meana 
accustomed to having any restraint placed upon 
her. 

The lamp lighted, she replenished the fire, and 
then took up a volume and seated herself at the 
table to read. 

She was so decidedly indiffereut to any other 
presence than her own that a man of less com- 
posed temperament would have found her almost 
trying. 

My friend Scarbrough did not. He took upa 
book also, and settled himself down to enjoy it, 
with intervals of quiet examination of her intent 
face. 

“Tt isa very pretty face,” was his inward com- 
ment. “It is more—it is a striking face, with 
delicately decisive lines. Those two atraight 
little marks between her eyebrows are pretty, 
but painful—they meau something. Yes, to be 
sure. I see; they mean those little ebony 
crutches, Poor little girl! _ Poor little girl |” 

On his way to bed he came in to see me for a 
few minutes, and the reflective look was in his 
eyes again, and | may add was as becoming aa 
ever. 

I wasalways au idiot about my friend Scar- 
brough’s beauty, even when he was only my pet 
Scarbrough at eight years old. 

“Tonly came in to mention to you that I 
have seer Miss Howth again,” he said; “and 
though | have not made much progress as yet, 1 
do not despair of improving the acquaintance. 
Among other things, I have observed a pin in her 
hair which I should very much like to take out 
I want to see her with her hair down over her 
shoulders, ! like to see girls with their bair over 
their shoulders ; Gervase Howth’s would make a 
mantle that would fall to her knee if she would 
dispense with that pin.” 

* Eldon!” I said, a trifle sternly, “I rust sey 
you are a rather unaccountable fellow. What do 
you mean by talking such arrant nonsenee about 
a girl in whom you can have no possible i 
terest ¢” 

He was locking down at the fire with thes very 
becoming air of quiet reflection, and he still 
looked down at it as he replied,— 

“Miss Gervase!) Howth undérstood?” he 
queried. 

“Yes,” I growled, “of course.’ 

‘Well, theu,” he ‘said, slowly, I will admit 
that I have an interest in her. Good-night, my 


, 


| dear fellow,’ and he wheeled round and strode 


out of the room. 

Just a week and a half from that date [ looked 
out of my window accidentally, aud having looke:! 
once, looked again with some secret excitement 
My friend Scarbrough was walking slowly along 
one of the terraces with a companion, and that 
companion was no other than Gervase Howth. 

The girl was swingiag along in her bird-like 
fashion, as usual, but instead of having her black 
hair rolled away from her face and knotted, a* 
she had been in the habit of wearingit, I saw 
that it hung loose over her shoulders, below her 
waist, as he had said it would, and in soft, 
crumpled waves. 

She was laughing, too, as I had never heard 
her laugh before, and there was a clear dark red 
on her delicate, dusky skin, 

lt occurred to my mind at that instant that 
my friend Scarbrough must have made, during 
that week and a half, a most unaccountably rapid 
head way indeed. 

The friendship, or whatever it was, progressed 
with remarkable smoothness after this. J founc 
myself to some extent deserted, and the acquain‘. 
ance of the estimable Miss Stanley was cultivate’ 
to my neglect. It was cultivated in a delicete 
and apparently accidental way, of course; but 
it was still cultivated. 

No one of the household had ever heard 
Gervase Howth’s voice or laugh before ; but we 


-~.o ®» we 


v 


an 
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began to hear if now, and in my lonely room 
T must confess, that its sound warmed my old 
ueart oot a little. Perhaps the blight on her 
young life might pase away after all, I thought. 


———— 


You see, even elderly bachelor as i was, [ had , 


fuund some time before that the slender little 
ebony crutches had been a bitter, bitter burden 
for Gervase Howi': to bear, 

“When I first saw them,” she said to Fidon 
Scarbrough once, “J prayed that I might drop 
dead. It was wicked, wasn’t it? but it is true. 
Leould not bear to touch them ; it was weeks 
before I ever did touch them, I hated them so 
—I was so afraid of them. It seemed like giving 
up all my hope. And then, from hating the 
crutches and myself, I began to hate other people 
-—people who were strong and straight. I have 
not quite overcome that yet, though it isn't 
hate now, it is something else deeper, 
something that hurts me here ;’’ and she pressed 
her thin little clenched hand against her side as 
she looked up at him. 

Che accident which had occasioned her lame- 
ness had happened a year before. She had met 
with a terrible fall, which had brought on 
inflammation of a joint. She had now almost 
entirely given up all hope of ever being able 
to throw aside her crutches, though her physician 
did not despair of making some improvement 
upon her condition, 

[t was singular, 
while she was 60 frank upon this subject she 
was 40 reticent upon other topics. 

She never told him anything of her past life, 
ndeed rarely referred to it, except in the moat 

ant manner, She seemed averse to mention- 

ing it, consequently he decided that it must 

have been an unpleasant one, and was a3 cautious 
f recurring to the subject as she herself was. 

Is was about three months after he bad first 
beard the ghostly little tapping upon the stair- 
case that my friend Scarbrough suddenly arrived 
at a very remarkable conclusion, and, after two 
9° three days’ pondering over it, with the 
becoming reflectiveness, broached the subject to 
me, his oldest friend—a friend old enough to be 
his grandfather almost, and, consequently, the 
best person he could have broached it to, 

I had been watching him, admiring him in fact, 
admiring his graceful length and strength of 
limb and indolent grace of position, as he lounged 
in an easy-chair, opposite to mine upon the 
hearth, when all at once he got up and stood 
before me, reflective ue longer, indolent no 
longer ; on the coutrary, erect, purposeful, and 
determined, 

** Leith,” pe said, with startling abruptness, 
“will you be so obliging as to look at me as I 
am physically ?” 

Liooked at him. Weak old fellow that I am ] 
admired him still more, 

As [have said before, my friend Scarbrough’a 
puysical beauty was always too much for me. 

“ Well,” I said. 

“T thank you,” he returned, “Thank you 
for ‘well,’ if itis well. What I wished to find 
out was whether it ia as well as I should wish it 
to be, Physically Iam a etrong sort of fellow. 
hat shouid you say about meatally, my dear 
Leith?” 

I looked at him again. 

“Mentally,” I commented, “ Perhaps I should 
say ‘ well,’ as before.’ 
eos thank you a second time,” he answered. 

‘ow, my dear Leith, am I worthy of a woman’s 
ve at all—the love, if I could gain it, of such a 
woinan a8 Gervase Howtl ?” 

{ must confess that my heart leaped—yes, 
positively leaped from sheer exultation. He was 
song to come out right, despite my fears. The 

rld had not spoiled him after all. 
mda I exclaimed. “Eldon, my boy, 
acon.) xa 

He coloured, as if he had been a boy indeed— 
us great, tall, handsome fellow who was almost 
voirty years old, 

‘LT have been thinking of this for some time, 
my dear Leith,” he eaid, with some hesitation, 

1 interrupted bim. 

“You have known her just three months, and 


arantl 
CARS 












besides, I thought you were going to marry | among the lot, 


money,” 





Scarbrough thought, that | 








**So did I," was his brief rejoinder. 

Then he made a clean breast of it. 

Deapite his old cynical resolutions, despite his 
poyerty, despite the thousand and one things that 
were against him, he had fallen in love, yes, 
unfeiguedly in !ove iu the good old fashion with 
a little girl who had nothing in the world to 
bring him but a beautiful, uncanny young face, 
and a pair of ebouy crutches, 

It was inconsistent of course, Cou:mon-sense 
people might call it absurd, but it was the un. 
avoidable result of hia past life ani early train- 
ing. 

He had been accustumed to pleasing himself 
and following his impulses so long, that he had 
forgotten self-interest and worldlineas in bis 
whimsical fancy for Gervase Howth unti! it was 
too late, and he had awakened to find himself 
entangled in @ very curious fashion ; aud here he 


was at the elevent! hour coming to me for 
advice. 
“y 


L have not spoken openly to her yet,” he 
explained. ‘ I wanted to kuow your opinion firet 
as to whether it would be best for her. I have 
nothing to offer her, and consequently I feel some 
slight delicacy in offering it,” he said, in his odd, 
light way. “But then it has really occurred to 
me of late that I might work—-keep books, for 
instance, or drive an omnibus, or emigrate any 
where there miht 
mutual friend Micawber has it.” 

So in the ead it was agreed upon that he 
should speak to Gervase Howth the next day, 
and hear what she had ta say upon the subject, 
and his plans were to depend upon he: answer. 

But, strange to say, thenext day he could find 
ne opportunity of speaking to her. 

He did oot see her at all, and on the tollowing 
day he was as unsuccessful, whereupo 2 








1 he waited 

upon the estimable Miss Stanley, and with great 

tranquillity inquired for her young relative. 
Miss Stanley coughed disapproving!y. 


be ‘an opening,’ as our 


He had never been able to win upon her much, | 


with all his thoroughbred ease of manner. 

‘ Gervase is not here, Lieutenant Scarbrough,” 
she said, “I thought you knew that. She went 
away two days ago. 
staying.” 

Scarbrough was confounded. But it was not 
Gervase he blamed when he came to teil me 
about it. 

“Tt is Miss Stanley who is to blame,” he said. 
She has sent her away herself 
not to remember whither she has gone.” 

To which observation I made very little reply, 
for reasons of my own, which perhaps time will 
explain. 

For afew days my friend Scarbrough was 
rather out of humour and spirits, though, of 
course, he did not quite despair of hearing some- 
thing of Gervase at some not too far distaut 
period ; but at last he came to me once more 
with his usual abruptness. 

 Twant some letters of introduction, Leith,’ 
he said, 


’ 


and professes | 


I think she got tired of | 


“Letters of introduction to whom, and what 
for?” IT asked, 
“To men of buainess,” he answered. “To | 


bankers, or merchants, or shippers—to any in 
fact who might be likely to give me something 
to do. It is no use waiting for things to tur: 
up any longer; the time has come to make an 
effort at turning them up myself.” 

[ gave him what he asked for readily, though 
I must acknowledge to a weak-minded twinge 
of regret at seeing all wy old air-casties tumble 
down into such complete chaos of ruin. 

T had cherished great dreams of my favourite’s 
future, and there seemed something almost 
painfully incongruous in the idea of the hand- 
somest aud most popular man in his regiment 
descending to the prosaic drudgery and detail 
of a merchant's office, 

The following laconic epistle reached me mweek 
afterward, — 





“My Dear Leira,-—Your letter to Bateman 
and Trent procured me a place in their house 
at a reasonable remuneration. Met half a dozen 
brother officera since [ have been here-—Gross 
Explained the 


| of the family ? 


| Scarbrough died a month or so ago, 


| 


| brother 


| 


fact of my | 
bimpecuniosity to them, aud was symrpathised 


— 


Also received six invitations 
which { refused, giving 
impecuniosity as a reason, Adwit to some slight 
depression of spirits, but hope to be able to 
fight against ic pretty well. If you had heard 
auything of Gervase Howth you would, of ccurse, 
have notified me. 

Believe me, dear Leith, yours gratefully, 

we , y 


RBROUGH. 


with accordingiy. 
to dinner on the spot 











came to me at intervals 
It 


Such letters aa this 
for several monuthe, during which [ remsined 
quietly in the old house in Yorkshire, making 
little plans of my own, and attending to my own 
business generally. 

I bad plenty of business to attend io, an 
two or three little plans to lay. 

The first piece of business was the making of 
my will, in which 1 all my worldly 
goods aud chattels, houses, wick-nacks, and 
personal property, to my yot friend, Eldon 
Scarbrough, in conjunction with auother relative 
of mine, who was to shara it with him under divers 
penalties and conditions. 

Old people have their fancies, and I had mine, 
and this was one of them. 

The only thing that troubled me was that this 
andsome rascal of o favourite of mine would not 
let rae endow bim with hie riglts and vrivileges 
before my death, 

But fortune wag at work in another quarter 


him it appeared, 
He held to his purpose for a full year, during 
which he saw nothing of Gervase Howth, even 
heard nothing of her, and yet was working for 
her sake, and despairtug of finding her 
some day 

Of course he 
staiap is not likely 


becueathed 





. 
‘ 


' 


never 
would find her; a man of his 
y to fail in hia endea a te 
find 4 woman whoo he has lost sight of. 

I began to understand him after a while. He 
wanted to try himself first, and then he would 
sat himself to the task of lookiug for the woman 
whom he loved, and of whom he ha3 proved him- 
eclf worthy. 

But at the end of the year, when the 
were lying in brown heaps under the elme, a 
carriage drew up to the house from the road lead. 
ing to the railroad station, and my friend Scar- 
brough surprised me somewhat by getting out. 

He looked as soldierly, as handsome, and as 
tranquilly veconcerned as ever 
“My dear Eldon !” [ exclaimed 

“My dear Leith |” he said. 

I sm sure that as we grasped hands + 
were as heartily glad to see each other as if we 
had greeted one anuther in a far core demonstza- 
tive fashio: 

We sat down together, and, gaining time to 
look at him again, I saw that he had something 
to teli me—-some by no means unplessant tide: 
if { was a judge of expression--and 30 it proved. 

“ T have some news for you, Leith,’ he said. 

“ Good or bad #”’ queried I, 

 f should call it good,” he answered, “IT ind 
it so in 2 superlative degree. Tami free again at 
last—free to follow my own inclinaticns, I mean. 
Tam arensonably rich man again.” 

* What! ” I exclaimed. 

This at least was unexpected 

“Jf three thousand « year will make me so, | 
am a reusonably rich man,” he repeated, ‘ Do 
you remember hearing me speak of an elder’y 
spiuster sister of my father living in Cumberland, 
aud refusing te recognise the scapegrac’ bran 

9” 





Vas 
eaves 











T remembered it w 
“ What ! 
‘Miss Rachael Scarbrough. 


Ih, 
‘ 5 , 


Miss Rachael Searbroug): ! 
And Miss Rachael 


possessiona to me for the somewhat eccentri 
reason that I was not like her 


Francis, and had proved 
working for wy living instes 
ing on other people. So said the wi 
Rachael Scarbrough found me out 
wm much ved to her, howe 
my dear Leith, about Gervase Howt! 
But I had nothing to tell him 
Howth just then. Since the day 
disappearance Gervase wih 
returned to the house 


him hr 
nua my 









vad certainty not 
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“Then,” said my friend Scarbrough, “ may I 
ask you to ring for Miss Stanley 
ia making inquiries }” 

Certainly,” I replied, and rang the bell at 
nee, 

















You see it was as I knew it would be. My 
friend Scarbrough was not the man to be non 
plussed easily. 

Miss Stanley made her earance on my 
message being carried to ber, erevt, disapproving, 
uncom ising, a forn 

I erred wy friend Scarvrough’s request to | 
her as few words 48 POBSI le 

moment she looked at me and then 
rough, then she Jouked at me again (a 


brough told me afterwarcs) ques 
she wanted to make sure that L was in earnest 








ub the matter 
‘You will confer a great favour upon us both, 
I suggested, gent! eahing the pause 
‘She is at Ryle, Mr. Leith,” she said, finally. 
"She went there when she left here, Her 
f-brother ’ a medical establishme: 
there is @ celeoraied physician who makes 
a ality of bon ae@,”” 
Thank you, Mis spley,” I said, and wit! 


a stately courtesy the estimable Stanley took 
her departure, 
My dear 


} >» ey 


Leitl . said Scarbronch when she 
going at once to Ryde.” 


don, 1 will go with you.” 











. few days more and we were comfortabls 
situated in a comfortable hotel in Ryde, and 
Elion having, through my intervention with 

uuley, obtained the address the ce ated 
peraonag 10 made a speciality of bone diseases, 
vas the second morning after arrival, 
naking preparations for paying his establish 
me a visit when I came to his room on 4@ | 
1 bi ne of wy ovo, 

just chanced upon a young relative 
loa,’ L explained—“a young person 
d like to introduce you t It 
staying in the hotel for a reat 
er way to England. She is 
bty girl, too, something of Gervase 
e about ber. I ha no ide he 
was pretty until i met her just now, 

‘What relation did you say?” asked Scar- 

rh, unlocking his valise, “I did not kaow 


’ 
2 @ Lion, 


J Any % 
idn’t say what relation, I believe,” w 





a at 2 my 
38 reply but the fact is that her mother 

) ) 2 ” 

vas father s s2cona wie. 
"ia iter, then,” said Scarbrough, evidentiy 





not hearing half I was saying. “ 


been all these years ; 





* At school,” I ausawered. “ Come downstai 
s soon as you are ready, Eldon, my boy. We 
sha!l be in one of the parlours together.” 
‘I will be there in fifteen minutes,” he called 
er meas | close’ the door, and I weut down 
» the parlour to await him accordingly. 
fe was punctual encugh on this occasion truly; 
haps because he was so anxious to pay hi t 
to the celebrated personage who made a speciality 





bone diseases, 









any rate he entered th 
cifted fifteen minutes had elapsed, and I met 
him the middle of the room, with my half- 
ter on my arm—e girl with soft, thick black | 
vir falbnug over ber shoulder 1 girl with a 
. ely | i dark f with two straight 
wks between the eyebrows: a girl with 
ach and a straight, ithe little igure, 
‘ a! iu wo lrim, erty iweb; my 
ater J but no less a person 
an Gervase How He i 
Leith!” he exclaimed, ai b stood 
ihunderstruck, looking fro 12 to the other, 


* Gervase,” I 
all about it.” 


said, patting her hand, “t 


Gervase looked up at him. straight iato his 
yes, yet colouring a littl very pretty 
way 

‘I had been at school at Heidelberg ever sin 
[ was a child,” she said; “but afte fall | 

rbert took me away, and carried me to the | 


Punt 


a side, where i aay 





to use my crutches. Then I came to Yorkshire 
just the day after you did, aad was foolish | 
enough (o be angry with you for being there, I 


and assist me | 


iouingly, ae | 


Where has she | 


| the house 


e parlour before the 


i was strong ¢ nough j 


| delusion,” 





listen to anythiog Herbert said, but insisted on 
staying with Miss Stanley, so that you would not 
even know I was in the house. I could not bear 
the thought of a stranger seeing me, The ser- 


vants had never met me before, and none of them 
knew me; so some of them got the idea that I 
was the housekeeper’s niece, aud I let them 
+} ¥ 

LINK BO, 






“Then i met you by accident, and we grew to 
be good friends, and as soon as that happened 
Herbert took a fancy. He said 1 must let you 
think I was Miss Stanley's niece just as the rest 
lid. So I let you think so, untii one day he 
whisked me off to Ryde to be cured, and I was 
cured ; and here I am, Lieutenant Scarbrough. 
What Herbert meant Herbert himself must ex- 
ain,” 

‘What Herbert meant needs no explanation,” 
broke out Scarbrough, “ My dear old friend, 
Heaven bless you !’ 

And he grasped my free hand witt 








the grip of 





a giant, handsome eyes growing suspiciously 
owwish, 

“ My dear young fellow,” I said, “ Heaven bless 
you. 5 

I delivered my pretty Gervase up to him, 


turned round aud walked out of the room. 

And so it turned out that, in spite of his con- 
version, and in spite of his disinterestedness, 
wy friend Scarbrough married for money after 











FACETLE. 


er) 


Styren: “T never 


: : happy over 
ngayement as si 


aw any one s 
’ Miss Blase : 


» is over her 











3 her first, you know.” 

“ How ! pity the poor fellows whose business 
equires then to be out on a night like this,” | 
snid policeman, looking out from the side | 
door, 


‘You doa't appear to lise Mrs, 
*“Vhe borrid thing! I hate 
we roeet I'll kiss her only once, 
’ 


HvsBANp : 
Sweetie.” Wife: 
her! Next time 
and I sha'n’t ask after ber 

“ Ayn this Why, it’s the 
very image of its father ‘'ynical Unele : “ Weil, 
i that as long as it has good 








the baby. is it? 





it needu’t mi 


ealth,” 





Gerwan (to stranger who } stepped 
oa h toe): * Mine frent, ] know mive feet vas 
meant to be valked on, bu» dot brivilege belongs 





| tom 


in the middie of the 
man in 


Mr. Sorti 


night): “ My 


i 
” 





wire there is 





you are flattering your 
Miss THIRTY FIVE; 
ou on the 

















| you take some nice gul to accompany 
| ocean of life?’ My, Singleton: “I would if I 
were sure the ocean would be Pacitie.” 

FooTLicH) “Our company produced your 
play t night.” cribbler (in ecstasy): “ Did 
the audicace call for the author Footlights : 

yes. They knew u ers not to blame,” 

Tarkost: “Professor Garner ecya that mon- 
keys de nob aetualiy e erge t confine them 
selves to single remark utters of irapert 
ance.” Thiskum: “ Dear me How ran has 
degenerated.” 

cene, Railway Carriage: “ ‘What's the ter, 
iboy? Uar Lhelp you | Two hee etter | 
than one, you know.” Old Jj (groaning) : 

Jne is more than enough of the kind I have 

his mornics 
MT ry \ teur minstrel show 
uecess$"? Me ot quite ; you see we 
ried the experiment of springing a few new 


es, and the audience was 
they got up and left the hall 
Women, my boy,” said a parent to his son, 
are a delusion and a snare.” ‘'Tt is queer,” 

mured the boy, “bow people will hug a 
And while the old man \ooked queerly 
young man hunted up his tennis 
aud went out to be deluded, 


disappointed that 








al bim, ihe 


racquet 


| this: 


p again, Algy, | 


ef hae 





~~ 









our 


Now, Johnuie, you may tell us 
Suppose your mother had told you to come 
home at five o’clock, and you did not go; what 
would you be doing?” “I don’s kuow whether 
it would be swimmin’ or playin’ base-ball.” 

“ How does it happen,” remarked the captain 
to the lieutenant, “you didn's marry old Rich- 
man’s daughter?” “Oh, the family was dead 
against it.’ “But what about the girl?” 
“ Well, you see, she happened to be one of the 
family.” 

Jane: “If you please, ma'am, aa it’s my nigh 
ont, would you mind lending me your bicycle ?’ 
Mistress : “Oh, certainly, Jane; take it by all 
meaus. And if you look in my wardrobe you'll 
find a pair of last seasen’s knickerbockers, which 
you may have if you like.’ 

“ Wuar did her father say when you told him 
that you wanted to marry his daughter, Rivers?’ 
“Well, Banks, he didu’t absolutely refuse, but 
he imposed a very serious condiiton.’ ‘ What 
was it?” “He said he Would see me hanged 





| first.” 


Mauve: ‘What on earth do you suppose 


; makes Miss Elderly keep up that silly custom of 
looking under her bed before retiring ¢” 
| ie] & 


Clara : 
“ She’s such a hopeful creature, it must be that 


i she really counts on finding a man that way 


some time, It’s her only chance, you know.” 
Juss: “I don’t see how you cau be such a 
goose as to engage yourself to Dickey Bird.” 
Bess; “ He bas a rich bachelor uncle.” 
“Then why don’t you marry the uncle?” 


Jess : 


> 
888 : 





‘“*T must have an introduction first, must I 
not! . 
Sam a playgoer: “The greatest mis/ortur 


that can, 1 suppose, happen to an actor ia to lose 
his voice?”’ T'o which an actor replied: ‘No, 
sir; our greatest misfortune comes in when w< 
have to play the part of a king or an ewperor on 
the stage, aud go to bed without supper.” 

Wire: “What an idea, Oito! This is the 
firet dinner I have ever cooked without, assist- 
ance, and yet you have invited a friend to partak« 
of it.” Husband: “ Well, Lizzie, 1 thought 
better to be prepared for all emergencies, and tl 
mily reason why I invited the friend is because 
he happens te be a doctor.” 

‘Do you think young Richleigh will cali here 
again?” “TI think he will, papa. I did every 
thing 1 eould to entertain him, and whea he 
went away I gave bim a cigar out of your desk. 
“Oat of my desk? Clara, unless that young 
mau is desperately in love with you, you'll never 
see him again.” 
vs Mammen Lapy (engaging servant, wh 
has taken the liberty to sit down without beiog 


Pom 


asked): “Do you know that it is a grea? breact 
of etiquette for any one to sit down in the 


presence of their superiors?" Bridget: “ Lor’, 
yes, muir; but kape your gate ; I don’t belave 
in, thém ancient superstitions ” 

Cuemrst (to assistant): “ William, how muci 
of that winter cough cure have we left!” 
William (counting): ‘“‘ Forty-two bottles, sir!” 
Chemist (rubbing his hands); “Then get ou! 
that batch of summer medicine labels. Wheo 
I’m running a first-class pharmacy I can’t affora 
to have any unsaleable stuff lying about.” 

Crit ‘© How's the book going, old man! 
Author; “Ob, all right, I fancy. ‘The press hae 
noticed it already. Yesterday’s ‘ Roseleave 
hails me as the comiog Thackeray.” Critic: 

wrote that.” © Auther: “Did you 
realiy ? How can l thank you! On the other 
hand, this week’s ‘Knacker’ says that my nové 
is the poorest effort that has beep turned ov‘ 
this season.” Critic: “ I wrote that, too.” 





Cue Nervous Woman: “ How long did s 
say it was before the train leaves!’’ Porter 
“One hour and a balf, ma'am.” “Are yeu 
eure? “Yes ma'am.” “That would maze 
it safe for me to go out for a short time, 





it?” “Certainly. “Vou are po is 


wouldn't it? ys 
>” © Yes, ma’am. How far did you with 

to go?” “IT want to go over to that newsstand 
the other side of the street and get a paper 

{ lose the train [ll report you, 2°* 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
a palit — 
we Emperor cf Germany stands godfather to Screntists are of opinion that some icebergs | Tie ofter excels every onimal in swimming. 
ail seventh sons jn Prussia. last for 200 years, Its ‘ee is superior to that of many fishes. 


Tur Priace and Princess of Wales start for 
their four days visit to Wales on the 9th inst, 

THe Princess of Wales will place the founda- 
tion stone of the Royal Alexandra Children’s 
Hospital ab Rhyl on the 1Sth of thia month. 

Tue Princess of Wales is going to Der nmark 
tbout the 23cd, and will remain avroad for nine 

en weeks. 

Tye Queen, the Cesarewich, and the Khedive 
are expected to be present at the Prince and 
Princess of Wales’s garden party. The Prince 
aud Princess have so many engagements this 
eummer which will take therm out of town that 
t has beem more than usually difficult to fix a 
day for this functior 

Tre visit of Prince Christian of Denmark to 
ion is believed to be connected with a 
voject for his betrothal to one 
of the Prince of Wales Such a marriage 
would be most acceptable to the Royal 
Family, and very popular both at home and in 
Venmai &. 

Tue Eopress Frederick has suceceded in 
reconciling the Emperor William to the Duchess 
of Sparta, who was formerly his favourite sister, 
but he had ceased all communication with her 
since she joiued the Greek Orthodox Church, a 
step which was erminently desirable for several 
reasons, but his Majesty resented it with extreme 
bitterness. 

A curtovs opening has been found for the 
exercise of ertistic gifts by women. It seems 
that in the great hoapitals water-colour sketches 
are taken of rare forms of disease, and in this 
sumewhat uncanny class of work women have 
© .eceeded, 
for this work for six months, the post 
been previously Glled by 
tetoporarily incapacitated, 

TuHaT a royal wedding is an expensive luxtrty 
for more than the chicf personages concerned is | 

shown by recent etatistics, The various ilius- | 
teem gael who atrended the marriage of the 
Grand Duke and Duchess of Heese left, after 
their departure from Coburg, the very respect- 
able sam of £1,750 to be divided as Trinkged, 
and this does not include the many valuable 
sifts bestowed, amounting in value to over 
fifteen hundred pounds more. 

CowortH Park, Sir Willian Farmer's place 
at Sunningdale, is one of the finest and most pic- 
turesqné domains in tkis part of England. The | 
house i is a stately old mansion which was splen- | 
lidly redecorated and refarniahed a few years 
Ago, when it was altered gene ral ily and improved. 

There are about ei ight acres of lawn and shrub- 
bery round the houee, and an exceedingly pretty 
flower-garden, with very large conservatories, 
which are well stocked with choice flowers, 
There is a famous vinery, containing the com- 
pauion vine to the one at Hampton Court. The 

} well-wooded, and has some. besutiful 
and avenues of beech, chestnut, spruce, 
cotch fir, The Prince and Princess of 

















pws is 


' 
an? § 


Wales stayed at Coworth for Ascot more than | 
once when the place belonged to Mr, Arbuth. | 


ior 

Ivers is a curious division of authority at the 
State Balls and State Concerts. The invitations 
are isened by the Lord Chamberlain, who has 
entire control over the baliroom, the galleries 
aud the staircase, In the supper-room and in 
the refreshment-room the Lord Steward is 
supreme. Tt has sometimes happened that 
belonging to the department of the | 
fd of Green Cloth (of which the Lord Steward 
the head), who were on duty at the Palace, 
lave been excluded from the ball-room and its 
‘etnity by the Lord Chumberlain’s people, but 
Were nevertheless: privileged to sup with the 
guests. On the other hand, some of the Lord 
Cramberlain’s people who were on duty in and | 
about thé bali-room, were not allowed by the 
Lord Steward’s peo ple to enter the supper- 


tiicials 
n 


™, but were oblived te refre-h themselves 
Cownstairg, 





ot the daughters 


At Guy’s a lady has been appointed | 
having | 
ber husband, who is | 


| 

| 

E 

| qu uickly, and pour out on a buttered dish. An. 
ee 


| barb, and 


| sugar to each pound (after itis cut up 


A PERFECTLY proportioned man weighs twenty- 
eight pounds for every foot of his height. 

Durie the last century 100 lakes in the Tyroi 
have subsided and disappeared, 

TweLvE thousand infants are annually received 
at a foundling asylum in Moscow. The boys are 
trained for the navy. 

In Spain it costs £29,000,000 to rosintain the 
army and only £300,000 to educate the children. 
Tt is the exception to find a Spanish farmer who 
is able to read or write. 

Tue average number of working days in year 
in various envndpien is as follows ania Russia, 
267 ; in Britain, 278 ; in Spain, 220 ; in Austria, 
295 ; in Italy, 298; im Bavaria apd Belginus, 

800 ; in Saxony and France, 302; in Denmark, 
Norway, and Switzerland, 303; in Pruesia, $95 ; 
| in Holland and North America, 808; and in 
Hungary, 312, 





(are tn ee et 


GEMS. 


Prosrenmry unmasks the vices; adversity re- 
veals the virtues. 

Goon luck and bad luck is but a synonyme 
in the great majority of instauces, for good and 
bad judgment. 


' 
' 
{ 
i 
} 
} 
} 
| 
; 
} 
j 
} 


| Bw cheerful. it is better to live in sunchive | 
' } 


than in gloom. If a cloud rests upon your heart 

| turn ils silver lining to your friends, and the glow 
| of cheer it will cast upon them will be reflected 
| on you, and the cloud will give way before the 
brightness and joy its own light has begotten. 

Or all passions that can take possession of the 
heart or brain jealousy is the worst. 
generations the chemists sought for the secret by 
| which all metals could be changed to gold and 
through which the baseat could become the best, 
| Jealousy seeks exactly the opposite. It end 
| ours to transmute the very gold of love into the 
| dross of shame and crime, 


| 


HOUSHHOLD TREAS 





oné tablespoonful of butter ; 
| egg, beaten light, and one and one-half cups of 
| flour, and beat until smooth; add Lhe white of 
the egg beaten stiff, and two teaspoon stul o 
baking powder. Turn into greased layer cake sion 
and bake twenty minutes. 

PickLe For Beer,—Three quarters of a pound 
of salt, two ounces brown sugar, half ounce salt 
petre, one teaspoonful each of cloves, allspice, 





three quarts of water; boil,and pour boiling ove 
| your beef, and it willbe good ; leave for a fortnight, 
| Tt will do to add to your potted head, b 
| better without it, 


desertspoonful vinegar, half teaspoonful baking 
soda, boil the treacle and vinegar, alow ly stirring, 
nearly twenty minutes, try a little in cold water, 

it snaps it is ready ; then stir the soda in very 






one pound sugar, one cup treacle, half cup of | 
; Water, one teaspoonful cream of tartar ; boi! well | 
as before; when done these may be pulled out, | 
and then with scissors cut into balls, 
Preserve.—Wash and dry the rhu 
cat it up into 
spread on a tray all night, 


RHUBARB 
then take a px 


four pounds take one ounce of rough ginger and 
me teaspoonful of alum ; put the sugar, ginger 
anc d alum in a jeliypan, and te each pound 
half a 
| minutes, then put in al! the rhubarb ; let it boil 
| then for half an hour at a moderate rate, 
should then thicken ; put in pots for use, 


For many | 


wv. | permanent than am 


Layer Caks.—Cream one cup of sugar with | 
add the y lk of one | 


mace, peppercorns, a tyblespoonful of dried herbs, | 
* regularity the effect is precieely 


6 it is | 


Tukacie Canpy.—-Four pounds of treacle, one | Afiy 


ther | 


' inventor has patented a device for 
Seetion ing keyholes for persons: out Sate as 
night 

Niwroonptann is without reptiles. No 
snake, frog, toad or lizard has ever been seen 
there, 

A Fisn caught and 
rarely fail, when enceavouring 
in the direction of the water. 

In Corfu, sheets of paper pass for money ; one 
sheet buys one = ‘t of rice or twenty cheets a 
pier ce of hemp c! lot 

Most of the numerous temples througho 
| China are painted red; everything lucky 4 

pleasant am hinese is of vermilion 
| colour, 

in many untries the rainbow i 
& great bent pump or siphon tube, drawing water 
| from the earth by w wechanica) meau3. In parts 
| of Russia, in the Don country, and alvo in 
and viciuity, i known by a nains 


ys nai 


thrown on the bank will 
to escape, to jamp 





‘ : 
ny the « 


£ 


spoken of ag 





Moscow 


| which is equivalent to “the bent water-pipe.” 
| Tus hollow trunke of the sour gourd tree of 
| Africa, which are often of a capacity sufficient to 


used as 
end the 
aLivGs OD 
crees for 


} furnish roow: for 49 or 5) bodies, ars 
! tombs by the native Africans, who 
remains of their departed friends aud re 
hooks fastened upon the interior of such 
| that purpose 
Asrce fram being & 
apples are counted by sor 
} medicinal proje iies, one stating that pure, frest 
1 | pineapple juice is an excelient tonic im cases 
sore throat, and that he bes known it to prove 
valuable as avn adjunct medial agent in 
la phtheria, helping to cut away without 
| irritation the mucis from the tissue of the 
| throat 
| Tris a curious fact that. the 
! whether it be ege al 





‘ 
’ 
A 


most palatable fruit, pine- 
ne physicians to possess 


t colour of yellow, 
je or animal, is much more 

The yellow of a 
known to 
entirely discharged 


y other hue. 
flower’s petals is the caly 
af 
tf 


Ls ‘ 
botanists tha aded or 


eolour 


tis no 


upon » bei ug exposed to the fumes of sulphuroua 
{acid. Take the viola tricolour (heart's ease) as 
an illustration. Jf exposed but a moment to 


these fumes the purple tint immediately takes 
its fight, and in the wail-flower the yellow shines 
| as brightly as ever after all orher colours have 
ed, 
| Tue little creature which possesses the diatine 
| tion of having more legs than any other animal i 
| that which bel: pys to the family of insects knox 
} as millipeds, or thousand foated’, There ar 
| several different species of these, bat they all 
| 
| 
i 











tn ess the common characteristic of having 
eegmented bodies, each segment of which is pro- 
| vided with its own pair of feet. ‘Uhuse are 3 








closely along the body as to resemble hairs, anc 
| when they move one after another with perfec 
the same on a 
| 8U call s cale as that of a field of cata undulat ing 
unter the influence of the wind, Some epecies 
t 
h 





| of millepeds have as many as three hundred and 
separate and distinct leys, They are all 


less, unlike the centiveds, which 
the power of infictiug poisonous 


| perfectly har 
| frequeatly hav 





et Strewt, London, boasts 2 unique speci- 

men of the money-lending tribe, that of a usurer 

to newaboys. His rates are a trifle high il, on 

the Is. for a brief loan—-but then his riske are 
r 


| heavy, He has no security whatever for money 
‘lent; still there is a r-gular method to be 
| purened in negotiating a loan. No boy ia 

unless arother youngster 


inch lengths ; letit stand | advanced money 
vund of | ans 
to each aloan, No, 2 


dd } thrashing at 
teacup of water; let thia boil for five | 


In! to repay the 


vers for it that he ix the sort 
does not become security, but it 
ie a part of the agreenient thet if No. 1 fails to 

come to time,” the latter ve a sound 
the hands of hie indorser. This is 
the only satisfaction the newsboy broker ever 
gets if one of his juvenile borrowers forgets 
loan. ‘This, however, rarely 


if boy to repay 


will recei 


happens. 
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none 
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GeeeeretensarisheennsastartnecanecalidscomesennseainrentosisensasDainnAananaSnnSSSaeinD aa 
v7 A FORDPEDANTRENTS 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
8. K.—There are three | 1s Rotbsehil 
Uon.— Registry offices are all private \ 4 
Asx! avURif.--The song refers to the fields y 
Ayx —There is only one way; by making i 
Constant RAeaper.—The company is a purely local 
In T BLK.—Apply at the head offk Scotland 
yard 
Lv.—A Ror ia prominent and arched 
ryailin 
J. A. N.—Tho climate is decidedly favoumble to those 


in your condition 


KE. 8.—-From wheat chisiy; itis used for many pur- 


Ive wno Wants ro Know.-—No; you hare uo claim 
n the landlord for the repai 


Ove ms Dount.—Write to Secretary, Inland Sevenue, 


Somerset House, London 


Anxious Parer.-—-Why vot send him to one of the | 


national schools, 





Nesta.-—As a rule, the young man should commence 
tle correanoudence, 

4 ep Reaper.—There several Trespass Acts 
bot none against slmple treat 

iuwonamva,—A person is his in or her teens uot they 

sh their twentieth birthday, 

©. R.—Thereis no method of dissolving manuf 
ind!a ubber. 

A ConsTantt Reape Nothing is more effective tha 

bbing with chloroform, or benzine. 

Rvre.—-Tooth powder is an excellent clean 
hitgree jewelry 

Cano! Hand:' Festival ia I lon was 
Sune 19th 24th and 26th, 18 

K. K.—It depends upon the rules of the club and th 


wish uf the meraber. 
YoasEn.-~Nickal (or rather electro) platog is 
neans of an electric battery 
P. ¥.~There is an agreement made before-band as to 
10 ia to yoy 
WrararoL.—Your veighbour has no sight to attach 
bis builling to the wali of your house. 
Wanoiv.—Mother gets a third and brothers and aisters 
the other tw i, equally among ther. 











W. G.—Swimming is a most healthful reise, and 
for that reason alone ought to be learnt by all who have 
| the power to do so. 





Macair'’s Farexp.-sShe should know something about 

| this young man’s career before she permits herself to 
become more deeply interested in him. 

. F.--Spitheal is the name applied to the eastern 

n ot the strait that separates the Isle of Wight 


| from the mainland, 


X. ¥.—Benzine applied carefully with a sponge will 
move almoet any stain on the vellum, and does not 
jure the texture. 
H s Goeat Distrras.--To obtain au opinion of any 
| val m your case, it will be necessary for you to be 
! 


by a medical man. 





| @XAamuine 
| Fro.--The words noblesse eblige (French) are used to 
| imply that noble birth imposes the obligation of high- 
| minded principles and noble actions. 






-li the book is not the one you ordered 
iso it ; otherwise having signed the order, you 
sompelled to take all the parts. 





abe 
be 
| Scs.—There is nothing better among oils or more in- 
| expensive than the best olive of], which you can 
}% erfume with a little musk, rose or berzamot. 

| JEANNETTE.—Equal + of precipated sub-carbonate 
; of iron and prepared chalk roixed together makes a good 
poder for cleaning plate 


i I¥ MOTHER WOULD LI°TEN. 


mother would listen to me, dears, 
Shs would fresheti that faded gown, 
he would sometimes take an hour's rest, 
And sometimes a trip to town. 
Avd it shouldn't be all for the children, 
‘he fun, and the cheer, and the play ; 
With the petient droop on the tired mouth, 


And the ‘' Mother has had her day.’ 


Troe, mother has had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three, 

And she stepped about the farm and the house, 
As busy as evor a bee 

When she rocked you all to sleep, dears, 

‘ And sent you all to school, 

And wore herself out, and did without, 

And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears,— 
Her hair is growing white ; 

And her eyes are gaining the far-away look 
That peers beyond the nigh 

Que of these days, in the morning, 
Mother will not be here 

She will fade away into silence, 

| The mother so true and dear. 


Then, what will you do in the daylight, 


Gi.pert.—The Royal Academy stands at the head of } 7 A 
thas caceate ah exhibit ns of London | An what in the gloaming dim ? 
ude . | And father, tired and lonsaome then, 
BE. M.—We neither know what the lawyer has done | Pray, what will you do for him ? 
fer you, por the value he puts on his services. 
Constant Reaves, No. 2.--Your question av sent to | 
completo, consequently we cannot give sou an 
OuRisti R.-~-We are not aware of any ratee such os 
ferred to. 
Jomec.—You do not say in what capacity you desir 
to ship, so it ls tmpossible to give definite information. 
INvERFSTED Owe.—The ember for gour borovgh | 
ild procure you admission to view the Houses of | 
Pachamont 
rrep.--Try to get him into some almshouse , he 
ui be more comfortable there than in the work 
pus0 
ye wHo LD Likk ro Kseow.—-A debtor who, 
“7 able to poy, does not obey au order of the Gourt 
i muuitted for contempt 
J.—The ecclesiastical tect will not havo a 





separate parish meeting, with the parish 


ily 
» Mornen,—It is the swearing tu that binds | 
be re t; until that i one he is free; after, he is 
D leasly b nd 


Hovsewrrr.—Clothespins boiled a few minutes an 
juickly dricd once or twice a month, »ecvlue mor 
aurable 


Axwit W.--Mealy potatoes are not good for warming 


‘ 


yy, or for uee iaa salad New potatoes are the best 
for these pury 6 

§. R.—té the gooda can Le shown to be wife's 

perate propert they cannot be 7 for 


Ocv Reaper. —The angel fish ia caught ia Js I 
ia of a most beantiful sky-blue colour, marked some- 
imes with ralnabew tints 

Sinty Kerry.—No person can tell anothe: 4 destiny by | 


knowin the time ct hia birth; and those who pretend 
to Jo so are imposters. 

Epoan.— emarks on religious topics are out of place 
when it ia known that the persons present differ widely 
in their profes od creeds, 





ve the toy { them with a razor, as tf you were 
g° corn, ten to touch them daily afterwerda with 
y acid 





ossPatcn —The at way to deal with irta is to | 


If you want to keep your mother, 

You raust make ber rest to-day ; 
' Must give her a share in the frolic, 
j And draw her into the play. 


And !f mother would listen to me, dears, 
She'd buy her 2 gown of silk, ; 

With buttons of royal velvet, 
And ruffies’as white as miilx. 

And she’d iet you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in her chair ; 

That mother should have it bard all through, 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 


M. E. 8. 
| 
} Mura a the face night and morning in a solu- | 
| ti f powdered borax and water, and svoidiny the 


use oi very fat, greasy or rich food, will help to remove 
plmp'es. 

R. N.--They trace their name te 3, Norman knight 
named Campo de Bello, who came over with William the 
Jonqueror, ant taking service under the Scottish King, 
| received large estates in Scotland. 


| One woo Hesitares.—We know nothing of the con 

{ cern in question, but we recommend you to beware of 

' undertakings which offer higher advantages than any 
thers of a similar kind. 


| wk ¥ Years’ Reaper.—To clean bottles, cut: a raw 


| potato into sraall pieces, which put into the bottle with 
 tablespooutul of water. Shake well until every mark 


' Hat.—The only course open to you Is to endeavour to } 


»btain sa introduction to the ledy. If she wishes for 
your acquaintance, you may not find it impracticable to 
lo so. 

, AM ox Nrresx.--Liniments and ointments should 
always be applied to the patient with the hand ; if 
applied with cotton or a cloth, the good effect from the 
friction would be los* 

LetiTia.--By the term ‘classical mesic” is meant 
that which is universally accepted as the best of its 
kind, aad the appreciation of which docs not depend on 
\ wre passing taste, 





Poor Pryiiipa.—A solution of powdered borax and 
tepid water is an excellent remedy for weak and in- 
famed eyes. Bathe them as frequentiy as convenient, 
| especially at night before retiring. Lf the soreness con- 
} tinue, consult an oculist. 


Misgrance Besrepick.—Unieas you have grounds for 
divorce, you are bound to maintain her if she becom 
chargeable to the parish ; but you are bound to admit 
her to your hous*. 

B. B, C.—It is not known positively what the word 
means. By some it is thought to mean “‘allence” and 
to indicate a pause in musio when the Scripture word 
were sung or chanted. 

A. L.—After the juice has been squeezed from lemons, 
the peei can de used for rubbing brass, Dip them in 
common salt, rub the brass thoroughly, then brush wit. 
dry bath-brick. 

Po.ty.—They can be washed hy moving them to ani 
fro through a cool, but not a cold, soap lather, after 
wards rinsing well in clean water, dried on a line ant 
then duffed out. 


Vernesa.—Ink stains on clothes may be taken out br 
washing, firet with pure water, next with soap aud 
water, and lastly with lemon juice; hut if old, they 
must be treated with oxalic acid. 


Nep.— oll meerschaum pipe in milk, removing scum 
aa it rises to top, then when all Is off, boiling « aecond 
time in new milk, will clean the pipe; removing 
scratches is, wo think, beyond the power of an amateur 





Curiovs Carreie.—It is wade up of the words “ anti,’ 
meaning “against,” and ‘‘macassar,” a kind of oil, 
and thus was originally intended as a covering to chairs, 
sofas, &c., to keep them from being soiled by oil from 
the bair 

C. L. 8.—Placé one pound of sausage meat in a jar, 
stand it in a saucepan of boiling water, and steam for 
two hours. When nearly cold mash the meat well, add 
a slight favouring of tarragon vinegar, press into pots, 
run melted butter over, and keep in a cool place. 


W. P.—Swing your window ao as to get the glass as 
nearly fat as possible, then take a saturated solution of 
Epsom salts—that is salts melted in water until some 
remains at bottom of dish like sugar in a cup—givs 
panes coat with that, and they will be frosted eo that 
no one can see through them; or take some white 
paint, and with « atiff brush “dab” it on the glass that 
is permauent. 

Lorna.—In the thirteenth century, Wolfram von 
Faecheubach, a German Minnesinger, wrote a romance, 
the hero of which was Lohengrin, the Knight of the 
Swan. He was the son of Parsival, but would not 
acknowledge his name. He sailed about in a boat 
drawn by a white ewan, and disappeared when his 
bride endeavoured to ascertain his narae and parentage 
One of Wagner's raost popular operas is based upon this 
atory. 

Worntep Necct.—Iin the effort to remove pimples and 
freckles from the face, you wil! be aided by bithing it 
oigh® and morning in a tolerably strong solution of 
powdered borax and water, and occasionally using in 
addition, a little glycerine diluted with a few drops of 
fresh lemon Juice—the latter to be applied at inter 
roediate times. Pimples are sometimes caused by a 
tow generous indulgen¢e in groasy food, which it were 
well to avoid. 


Geavass.—-Wash it with skimmed milk, do not rut 
but constantly equeeze it softly. When it seems clean 
take it out aud putit in a iittle clean skimmed milk ; 
give it another squeeze, and lay it out on sheets of stout 
paper ; touch every here and there with the fingers to 
draw out the sealiops and edges; lay sheets of paper 
over the lace, and a heavy weight over all till dry. Li 
laid on anything soft the moiature ia absorbed, and the 
iace will not be nearly so new looking. 


Essiz.—Dark ctrcles under the eyes, which are attri- 
| butable to various causes, among them irregular hours 
of sleep, may be made less apparent, if not entirely 
removed, by laving the face, as often as convenient, 
with warm water. Early rising, exercise in the open 
| air, aud the avoldance of habitual dissipation wil! 
} render the recurrence of these circles less frequent. 
When caused by worry, anxiety, grief, trouble, or any 
other mental emotion, we know of nothing that will 
nake them disappear save the cause itself. 


F. M.— Vash it off with strong soda and hot water 
then scour it with the finest silver sand if your difficulty 
is that the wax exists in the varnish. After this 
another strong soda and hot water scrubbing, to be 
followed with plenty of clean hot water to get aid of the 
soda. When perfectly dry, lay on one coat of varnisl 
and stain combined, which can be bought at any of th 
large general stores. When the first coat has been dry 
for one dey lay on a second coat. This is the cheapest 
and simplest mode of proceeding. 

















Tar Sammon, Sean. Post-free. ‘Three-haltpence 
Woekly ; or QuaNeriy, One Shilling and Kightpence. 


Aut Back Nuweers, Pants ani Yourmes are in print, 
| and may be had of all Booksellers 

NOTIOEH.—Part 395, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXII., bound in cloth, 4. 6d. 


Tar INDEX To Vo. LXTi. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-froo, Three-halfpence. 
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@@ Acw Lervrers To v= AvoRESSED TO Tax Epiror oF 
| Tas Lonponw Reaper, 334, Strand, W.0. : 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
acripta. 
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